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GROVER AND 
MACHINES, 


MAKING THE 


DOUBLE-LOCK STITC 
Are warranted to do Better, Stronger, and 
Work, with less trouble, than any other. 


IN ADDITION TO 


Felling, Tucking, Gathering, Quilting, Cording, Binding 
and Braiding, 


THEY EMBROIDER BEAUTIFULLY. 
INSTRUCTION GRATIS.—PROSPECTUS FREE. 


150 Regent Street, W., & 59 Bold Street, Liver 
SEWING MACHINES. 


THE “SINGER” 
(PRIZE MEDAL). | 


These Machines are long established as the most simple 


effective made; have received upwards of Fifty Prize Medals 
cluding that awarded at the Dublin International Exhibi 
1865; are now furnished with a 


PATENT TUCK-MARKER 


(That creases each succeeding Tuck while Sewing, the most us 
Invention of the day) ; 


also other novel accessories, not to be had with Machines of # 
other manufacture ; fastens off seams the same as in handwoe 
forming a stitch unequalled for strength, beauty, elasticity. # 
excellence. 


Price £8 10s. and upwards, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE. 


THE “SINGER” MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


147 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
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* Homaoraruic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, re- 
commend Cocoa as being the most healthful of all beverages. When the 
doctting of homeopathy was first introduced into this country, there were 
to be obtained no preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or 
acceptable to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in the crude state, 
or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. Epps, of 
London, homeopathic chemist, was induced in the year 1839 to turn his 
attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, with the assistance of — 
elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it receives in the 
process it passes through, as to be most acceptable to the delicate stomach. 
Asa 


BREAKFAST 


BEVERAGE 


for general use, Epps’s Cocoa is distinguished as invigorating, with a grate~ 
ful smoothness and delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, “Food and 
its Adulterations,” says:—‘ Cocoa contains a great variety of important 
nutritive principles; every ingredient necessary to the growth and suste- 
nance of the body.” Again, “As a nutritive, cocoa stands very much 
higher than either coffee or tea.” Directions: Two teaspoonfuls of the 
powder in a breakfast-cup, filled up with boiling water or milk. Secured 
in tin-lined }1b., 4 1b., and 1 Ib. labelled packets, and sold at 1s. 6d. per lb., 
by grocers, confectioners, and chemists. Each packet is labelled “J. Epps, 
Homeeopathic Chemist, 112 Great Russell Street; 170 Piccadilly, and 
48 Threadneedle Street; Manufactory, 398 Euston Road.” 
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‘WHO IS YOUR DOCTOR? 
I DO NOT REQUIRE ONE SINCE I TOOK 


MORISON’S PILLS. | 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


RIMMEL’S NEW PERFUMED VALENTINES, ANIMATED FLOWERS, 


A NOVEL AND CHARMING ILLUSTRATION OF THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


Pure Love. 

Loveliness. 
Modesty. 

Think of me. 


Price, on paper, printed in twelve colours, with lace border, 1s.; by post, 
14 stamps. Printed on satin by a new process, with rich border, 2s. 6d.; 
by post for 32 stamps. 

Also, an extremely varied stock of new and elegant designs, all sweetly 

rfumed, 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 11. 1s., 11. 5s., 12. 10s., 
2s., 31. 41. 4s., 51. 5s. 

All sent by post on receipt of post-office order, or stamps, with 6d. addi- 
tional for postage. Sold by all the trade. 


E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R. H. the Princess of Wales, 96 Srranp, 
24 CorNHILL, and 128 Recent Street, London. 


VESTMENTS, FRONTALS, 


Hangings, Banners, Surplices, Albs, Girdles, and all Altar Linen, Cinctures, Birettas. 
Stocks, &c.; Church Candlesticks, Vases, fc. 


ALTAR PLATE, GOLD AND SILVER GROSSES, RELIGIOUS PRINTS, STATUARY, &c. 
Altar Bread, Altar Wax, Incense Floats, Immortelles, and Church Decorations. 


MRS. LITTLE'S ECCLESIASTICAL WAREHOUSE, 


20 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Church Embroidery, also Designs for Stoles, &c., and Silk for Ladies’ own Working, Damasks, 
Silk Laces, Berlin Patterns of Medieval Designs, Wools, Canvas, &c. 


Prayer-Books, Bibles, Rosaries, Crosses, Medals, &c., in great variety. 
Now ready, Volume III, of 


THE MONTH, 


Price 8s., gilt edges, 9s. 
ConTAINING ConTRIBUTIONS FROM 
VERY REV. DR. NEWMAN, DENIS FLORENCE M'‘CARTHY, 
LADY G. FULLERTON, H. W. WILBERFORCE, M.A., 
AUBREY DE VERE, THE AUTHOR OF “WILD TIMES;” 
J. H. POLLEN, M.A., And other well-known Writers. 


London: MarsHatt, & Co.; Burns, Lawsert, & Oates; and all Booksellers. 
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THE REV Dk. E. B. PUSEY’S IRENICON. 


“Just published, in 8vo, price 2s. 


THE LEADING TOPICS OF DR. PUSEY’'S RECENT WORK 
Reviewed in a LETTER addressed (by permission) to the Most Rev. H. E. MANNING, D.D. 
By Freperickx OaKerey, M.A, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Preparing for publication, 
PEACE THROUGH THE TRUTH: 
Essays on various subjects, suggested by Dr. Pusey’s ‘‘ Eirenicon,” 
By the Professors of a Catholic College. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, «& Co., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON THE WORSHIP OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


Preparing for publication, the 
DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


IN RESPECT TO THE WORSHIP OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
By Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of Westminster. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Price 2s. 6d., new edition, 
THE CATHOLIC SCRIPTURIST; 
OR, THE PLEA OF THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


Showing the Scripture to hold the Roman Catholic Faith in above forty of the chief controversies now 
under debate. 


By J. Mumrorp, Priest of the Society of Jesus, 


BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 17 PORTMAN STREET, W. 


TWO SERMONS BY FATHER GALLWEY, S.J. 


THE LADY CHAPEL AND DR. PUSEY’S PEACEMAKER. 


PREACHED IN ST. JOHN’S, ISLINGTON, 
Price 1s. Sold for the Benefit of Poor Children. 


A DISCOURSE 


PREACHED AT THE FUNERAL OF SIR CHARLES TEMPEST, 


IN THE CHAPEL AT BROUGHTON. 
Price 6d. Sold for the Benefit of Poor Prisoners. 


LONDON: BURNS, LAMBERT, and OATES, PORTMAN STREET and PATERNOSTER ROW. 
DUBLIN: DUFFY, WELLINGTON QUAY. 
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St. Joseph's 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


50 SOUTH STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


OPEN EVERY DAY FROM TEN TO SIX P.M. 


Cerms of Subscriptions : 
2s 4. 
One Volume atatime. . ... . . 010 6 per annum. 


NO BOOKS MUST BE DETAINED LONGER THAN TWO MONTHS. 


All the New French and English Catholic Works taken in. 


NV.B. Books lent by the Week on the usual conditions. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


ST. JOHN’S HOME, 


37 Davies Street, Berkeley Square, W. 


This Home is intended to receive the following : 

1. Converts who desire further instruction. 

2. Ladies seeking a temporary home. 

3. Governesses and other respectable persons waiting for situations. 


For terms and other particulars apply to the Matron as above. 
ETUDES RELIGIEUSES, HISTORIQUES ET LITTERAIRES, 


PAR DES PERES DE LA COMPAGNIE DE JESUS. 


1° Cette Revue parait le 15 de chaque mois et donne par an trois volumes in-8° raisin d’environ 600 

2° Les abonnements datent des 1* janvier et 1* juillet de chaque année. On s’abonne pour un an ou six 
mois au moins. 

8° Abonnement pour la France: un an, 15 fr., six mois, 9 fr. Pour les autres pays, voir la troisitme page 
de la couverture du numéro de septembre 1865. 

4° On s’abonne chez M. Charles Douniol, libraire, rue de Tournon, 29, & Paris; et chez M. Auguste 
Durand, libraire, rue des Gres-Sorbonne, 7, & Paris. On est pri¢é d’envoyer un mandat sur la poste ou sur 
une maison de Paris. 

5° La collection complete des ETUDES se compose de trois séries, et forme onze volumes. La premiere 
série a paru sous le titre de Etudes de théologie, de philosophie et @histoire; elle forme trois volumes; prix: 
12 francs. La seconde série, sous le méme titre, forme trois autres volumes au méme prix (12 fr.). La troi- 
sitme série, celle qui est actuellement en voie de publication, date de 1862 et forme jusqu’ici cing volumes, 
dont les deux premiers sont & 10 francs chacun, et les trois derniers & 15 francs ensemble. - 

6° Tout ce qui concerne l’administration doit étre adressé franco & M. Charles Douniol, libraire, rue de 


Tournon, 29, & Paris; et ce qui regarde la rédaction & la Direction des Etudes, rue des Postes, 18, & Paris, 
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Now ready, 
Price 5s., Vol, VI. 


THE LAMP, 


Handsomely bound in blue cloth, gilt lettered. 


A FEW COMPLETE SETS OF “THE LAMP” ALSO TO BE HAD, 
Price 17. 10s. 
Cases for Binding, 1s. 6d. each. 
BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES; E. J. FARRELL; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Now publishing in 


THE LAMP, 


A Tale entitled 


“THE CRY OF THE WORKHOUSE ORPHANS,” 
By the Author of “ Tyborne,” “ Eastern Hospitals,” &c. 
SOLD BY 
BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES; E. J. FARRELL; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Price One Penny. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


[HE Greatest and most Useful Invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA. 
Messrs. Joun Gosnetu and Co., Three King Court, Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her Majesty, 
respectfully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to its 
pristine hue—no matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the con- 
trary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once restored, one application per month will keep it in 
pe ect colour. Price One Guinea per bottle,—or half bottles, 10s. 6d. Testimonials from Artistes of the 
ighest order, and from individuals of undoubted respectability, may be inspected on application. 

Joun GosneLt & Co.’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the 
teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 

Joun GosnEx and Co, have been appointed Perfumers to H. R. H. the Princess of Wales, 

Manufactory: 12 Three King Court, Lombard Street, London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED 


FOR 


THE LONDON, COUNTRY, AND OTHER NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, &c., 


G. BLAND, 
ADVERTISING AGENT, 
27 ST. DUNSTAN’S HILL, E.C. 
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THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
HEAL AND SON 


Have observed for some time that it would be advantageous to their cus- 
tomers to see a much larger selection of Bedroom Furniture than is usually 
displayed, and that to judge properly of the style and effect of the different 
descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be 
placed in a separate room. They have therefore erected large and addi- 
tional Show Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bedroom Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted ; but also to provide several small 
rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bedroom Furniture in 
the different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six dif- 
ferent colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer 
description. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 
and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able 
to see the effect as it would appear in their own rooms. A Suite of very 
superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and from 
time to time new and select Furniture in various woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a 
complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern 
ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL and SON’S original trade) is 
placed on the BEDSTEADS. 

The stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bedrooms, and Japanned 
Goods for plain and servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire 
Stock is arranged in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two 
large ground floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed- 
room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet Work, and 
they have just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, 
that the manufacture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal attention, 
every article being made on the premises. - 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattress, the 
Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower 
in price than the old Spring Mattress. 


HEAL AND SON’S 


Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture sent 
free by post. 


196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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NOTICE. 


All Books and Publications intended for review in the MontH 
should be sent to the Editor, at Messrs. Simpkin and Marshal?s, 
Stationers’-Hall Court, Ludgate Street, E.C.; or at 50 South Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. It is requested that Letters and Manuscripts 
may be sent to the latter address. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 


As some complaints have been made of unpunctual delivery of 
the Montu, Subscribers in any part of Great Britain or Ireland 
are informed that they may receive it, post-free, on the day of publi- 
cation, by sending their names to the Editor, at 50 South Street (as 
above), at the rate of 7s. the half-year, or 6s. 6d. of paid in advance. 


*,* A new serial Novel, by the Author of “ Constance Sher- 
wood,” called A Stormy Lire; or, Queen Marcarer’s Journat, 
will shortly appear in successive Numbers of the Moytu. 
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Che First Sister of Mercy. 


Tue visitor who enters the parlour of any one of the numerous con- 
vents of the Sisters of Mercy in England or Ireland will probably 
soon find himself looking at a plain engraving of moderate size and 
no very high artistic merits, which is nearly sure to occupy the place 
of honour over the mantelpiece, or at least to be found somewhere in 
the room. It represents an elderly religious with an expression of 
frankness and benevolence upon her countenance, and her hand 
resting upon the open volume of the rule of the order, at the chapter 
which speaks of charity. It is in some respects a provoking por- 
trait; one of those indifferent pictures which just give the idea 
of their own insufficiency. It is clear that there was more in the 
face of the person it portrays than the painter has been able to 
catch; and, in fact, we have an impression of having seen a better 
one on a smaller scale somewhere. But still it breathes simplicity, 
playfulness, charity, and patience; and there is also an air of quiet 
decision and shrewd common-sense, refined and elevated by unwonted 
gifts of faith and grace. So far it expresses well enough the cha- 
racter of her whose features it is meant to hand down to hundreds 
of her spiritual children who never saw her face—Catharine M‘Auley, 
the foundress of the Institute of the Sisters of Mercy. 

Her life is full of singular, though quiet, interest. It has been 
written by one of her own religjous, with much of that simplicity and 
inartistic plainness which characterises the portrait of which we have 
spoken. Happily the book is sufficiently rich in detail, and dwells 
at some length on the life of Mother M‘Auley before the foundation 
of her first convent. She was then between forty and fifty years of 
age. These earlier years were in reality her preparation for the 
work to which she was unconsciously called—we say unconsciously, 
for up to the very last she had no idea of founding a religious order 
in the Church. Born in 1778, she was the daughter of a most ex- 
cellent father—a man given with all his heart to charity and piety ; 
one of a class of laymen to be found here and there in those days in 
Ireland, who were the providential instruments of keeping alive the 
faith in many souls besides their own. Notwithstanding the social 
disadvantages which then, to a far greater extent than at present, 
weighed upon all Catholic gentlemen who openly and zealously 
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exerted themselves for religion, he was not only remarkable for his 
charities, but also for his endeavours to supply to some extent the 
dearth of priests in his part of the country, by assembling the poor of 
his neighbourhood from time to time and giving them the best in- 
struction he could. This excellent man, whose spirit was inherited 
by his daughter Catharine, died while she was quite a child, leaving 
two other children—another daughter and an infant son—to the care 
of his widow, a person by no means equal to him in her devotion 
to her religion. She removed to Dublin, and allowed Protestant 
influences to be brought to bear on the children, which ended in the 
disturbance of the faith of the two younger. Catharine, however, 
persevered; and she used to attribute the grace which enabled her 
to do so to the Sacrament of Confirmation, for which she made a 
devout and fervent preparation. Her own life was afterwards con- 
tinually coming back to her in the needs of those who were the 
objects of her work of mercy; and she has left her own diligent 
care in preparing children for Confirmation as a special legacy to the 
Sisters of her order. She grew up a bright, affectionate, winning 
girl; with a special gift of comforting and cheering others, strong 
impulses to piety, a love of reading, and a great dislike for the usual 
amusements and enjoyments of young people like herself. She was 
about half-way through her teens when her mother died. The chil- 
dren fell into the hands of a Protestant friend, who brought them up 
well in other respects, but without the slightest attention to the 
religion to which they belonged. Those were days too in which 
Protestant families spent their conversation in nothing more com- 
monly than in abuse of the Catholic Church. The boy—Catharine’s 
brother—became a Protestant ; her sister afterwards married a Pro- 
testant, and conformed to his religion, Catharine herself, unable to 
answer the statements and objections urged upon her without mercy, 
was in great trouble of mind; but she fell in the way of a man of 
much eminence in those days—Dr. Beytagh—who instructed and 
consoled her, lent her good books, and thus helped her to surmount 
the trial. She began again to listen to her impulses to devotion, 
though she was under so many restrictions in her new home as to 
make the frequentation of the Sacraments difficult to her. These 
restrictions, however, were but little in comparison to the disad- 
vantages under which she was soon placed in this respect. At 
eighteen she was adopted, as their daughter, by a wealthy Protestant 
couple, who had no children of their own, and their house in the 
country, at a distance from any Catholic church, became from that 
time her home. 

The years which intervene between eighteen and forty-four are in 
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most lives by far the most important part. No doubt the character 
is to a large extent formed before that time; but it is within that 
interval that the greater part of most careers is included; and the 
years of youth and supple growth are over soon after its beginning, 
and the lot and path in life of nine persons out of ten is irrevocably 
fixed between twenty and thirty. When we are within a few years 
of a half-century of existence, it seems as if we could not change or 
turn ourselves to new habits of life and new pursuits, especially if 
they require greater restraint, more methodical exertion, and exact 
greater sacrifices from our liberty. Hence it is a rare case for 
“postulants” to be received in religious orders after forty or even 
thirty-five. The character is then too far fixed and pronounced to 
bend and mould itself easily to the requirements of discipline and 
a life in community. Most people will remain for the rest of their 
lives what they have been between eighteen and forty-four. And 
yet it seems as if there were certain special classes of work in the 
world and in the Church that are often best begun by people of . 
mature age. The “ late-flowering” plants are not the least beautiful 
or the least robust. Lord Macaulay has remarked somewhere on 
the number of great literary productions which have not been begun 
till after the eighth lustre. Some of our most successful statesmen 
and generals have been comparatively unknown till they were past 
their prime; though Wellington’s military career was over before it,. 
and Napoleon was his contemporary. In great spiritual works it 
is the same, St. Teresa was some years past forty when she began her 
reform; St. Ignatius was not “converted” till he was thirty, and it 
was many years later that he laid the foundations of his Society. In 
our own century, many of the religious institutes which are now most 
flourishing and most useful have been founded by persons who have 
undergone a long previous training in secular life. There is, no 
doubt, a certain disadvantage in every such new work, from the want 
of experience and training in the details of religious life on the part 
of its first members ; but it is compensated for by a certain authority 
and firmness of character which deals more happily with difficulties 
and opposition from without than could be expected in the case of 
a set of young persons; and there is often a peculiar grace given to 
the beginners of such undertakings which fits them for their office 
as well as if they had inherited the traditions of centuries and spent 
a long life in obedience before they were called on to command. 
Catharine M‘Auley spent no less than twenty-two years of her life 
in her new home at a distance from a church, with very scanty 
liberty to approach the Sacraments, and under the imperative neces- 
sity of hiding in every way even the less obnoxious parts of her 
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religion. It was a life that would ordinarily be hardly recommended, 
perhaps hardly permitted to a Catholic under her circumstances. 
Yet we find her at the end of the time admirably trained to begin 
her great work in the Church, not only by the constant practice of 
humility, patience, charity, and sweetness, which those years had 
imposed on her, but with a great amount of actual experience as to 
the mode of dealing with the miseries she was to provide for. The 
ample fortune left to her by her adopted parents was but the least of 
her qualifications for the beginning of the work of mercy. 

Mr. and Mrs. O’Callaghan of Coolock House, who had thus 
taken Catharine for their child, gave her full liberty in every thing 
but her religion. But she used her new position for the benefit 
of the poor. She went into society as much as she was obliged, and 
no more; but for miles round she was known as the angel of com- 
fort and relief to the sick and needy. She seems to have been often 
quite unable to get to Mass herself. The church was too far for 
her to walk, and her friends could not send her in their carriage. 
She could not even keep a crucifix or a pious picture; but she knelt 
with a Catholic servant before the cross made by the partitions of 
the doors, and found the holy emblem in the branches of the trees. 
She managed to practise some mortifications, especially that which 
she continued all her life—to eat and drink nothing from Holy 
Thursday till Easter-eve. She prayed very much; and the poor 
repaid her charities by fervent prayers ; for they knew her faith, and 
the difficulties she had in practising what it required. Things went 
on in this way for some time—we are not told how long—then she 
was able to get to the Sacraments secretly, during some shopping 
visits to Dublin ; and by the advice of her confessor, she took cour- 
age to petition for greater religious liberty, which Mr. and Mrs. 
O'Callaghan did not refuse. 

She was, in fact, to be the means of their conversion. Her 
character was perfectly radiant with the light of grace and faith, 
though she said nothing, and her influence gained an ascendency of 
which they were unconscious. Mrs. O’Callaghan fell ill, and lingered 
long. Then Catharine was able to win her to consider the Catholic 
faith, which she had already pressed on her in daily life by the most 
efficacious of all arguments—a saintly example. The fear of dis- 
pleasing her husband was the last hindrance to be overcome. She 
thought, moreover, that her conversion would induce him at once to 
dismiss Catharine from his home. Catharine implored her not to 
hesitate on her account, and managed to introduce a priest while 
Mr. O'Callaghan was absent. Mrs. O'Callaghan died almost imme- 
diately after her reconciliation to the Church. 
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Catharine’s position was not changed by the death of her adopted 
mother. Mr. O'Callaghan trusted her entirely; and she was now 
able to resume her active works of mercy among the poor. The 
experience she thus acquired was the source from which she after- 
wards drew largely ; and she then composed the substance of what 
is still the manual used by the Sisters of Mercy in their visits to the 
sick. After some time—the good Sister whose work lies before us 
is rather careless about dates—Mr. O’Callaghan came to be confined 
to the house, and at last to his bed. This was the opportunity for 
which Catharine had so long prayed. She tended him with the utmost 
sweetness and affection, speaking to him of common religious sub- 
jects without mentioning matters of controversy. At last he began 
to inquire about her faith, but, as it seems, at first without the 
slightest misgivings as to his own belief. One morning she knelt by 
his bedside and burst into tears. She had been told by the physician 
that his state was extremely uncertain; and her confessor had ex- 
horted her not to let another day pass without urging on Mr. O’Cal- 
laghan the danger of his soul. She was unable to speak till he 
asked her to tell him whether he was in danger of death. She told 
him the truth; and then spoke of religion. He said he had no 
doubts as to the religion which he had always professed, and had 
endeavoured to serve God uprightly in it. Still she insisted; and 
he consented to receive the visit of the priest who, after a short time, 
received him into the Catholic Church. His death left Catharine 
the sole heiress of a large property, at the age, as we have said, of 
forty-four. 

The circumstances of her life had cut her off from any large 
circle of Catholic acquaintance. Her chief adviser was the good 
priest, Mr. Armstrong, who had reconciled Mr. O’Callaghan on his 
deathbed. Catharine looked upon the fortune of which she was now 
the possessor as a trust placed in her hands by Providence; and she 
determined to spend it entirely in the service of God and of the poor. 
Her own experience suggested the kind of misery which it should be 
devoted to relieve. Ignorant children, in danger of being badly 
brought up, or losing their father ; servants out of place; persons of 
good character without a home; and the sick and dying, in need of 
comfort and spiritual assistance—these she had already frequently 
come across, and desired to help more than had then been in her 
power. One day, at a later time than this, she had seen an orphan- 
child turned out of one of the cellars in which the poorest of the 
poor live; its parents had lately died, and the cellar had been let to 
another family. From that time dated her devotion to the relief of 
orphans—taken up as it has so nobly been by her spiritual children. 
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The “ Houses of Refuge” had their origin in her mind in a sadder 
tale. Before the death of Mr. O’Callaghan, she met with a foolish 
girl of good character whose imprudence had exposed her to great 
danger of ruin. She sought at once to place her in the established 
House of Refuge in Dublin; but it was one of those institutions 
governed by boards and committees; and the poor girl was lost 
before the regular machinery for admitting her could be put in 
motion. Her first idea as to the use of her fortune was to provide 
some permanent establishment for such cases as hers, and for the 
education of children. She bought, at a very high price, the ground 
on which the present convent in Baggot Street stands; and the first 
stone of her building was laid in July 1824. It was more than 
a year and a half after the death of Mr. O’Callaghan. She had but 
little definite plan as to the requirements of her building. The 
architect gave it a conventual character and arrangement; but she 
had merely required large schoolrooms and dormitories, a room that 
might serve as a chapel, and some accommodation for ladies who 
might undertake to help in the work which she hoped to found. We 
see thus that the work of mercy, in her mind, preceded the design of 
a religious order devoted to it. 1t was not, in fact, till some years 
after the work had been begun that a religious rule was adopted by 
Catharine and her assistants, and even then it was more as a matter 
of necessity than as a part of the original design. The account of 
the gradual progress and extension of the work begun in this simple 
manner is very interesting; but we should exceed our limits if we 
were to dwell on it in detail. 

Catharine’s building was not completed till after three years from 
its beginning. In the mean time she resided with her married sister, 
who, as has been already said, had conformed to the Protestantism 
of her husband, and brought up her children in the same religion. 
Catharine devoted herself, as usual, to works of mercy, teaching chil- 
dren in the schools, and visiting the sick. There is a touching story 
at this part of her life of the care which she lavished upon a poor 
maniac, who had formerly been in good circumstances. Meanwhile 
her prayers and silent influence were doing their work. Her sister’s 
health was rapidly failing, and she determined to return to the 
Church. She managed to remove to Dundrum for change of air, 
and was there reconciled without her husband’s knowledge, exhort- 
ing her eldest daughter, who was with her, to follow her example as 
soon as she could. She soon after died. Catharine continued to 
live with her brother-in-law, and her niece soon attached herself en- 
tirely to her. A chance conversation on the subject of her influence. 
over his children revealed to the father that his wife had died a 
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Catholic. He was in such a paroxysm of fury at the news, that it 
seems as if her sudden flight from the house alone saved him from 
killing his sister-in-law in his passion. She continued, however, to 
reside with him after this, and her niece was ultimately received into 
the Church, and became one of the earliest postulants of the Order 
of Mercy. ‘ 

Meanwhile the building in Baggot Street was nearly completed, 
and was opened on the Feast of our Lady of Mercy, 1827. The 
schools were served, and the young women admitted into the “ House 
of Mercy,” as it was then called, were watched over, by pious ladies, 
who had volunteered to assist Catharine in her good work. Two of 
them lived in the house. Catharine herself still resided with her bro- 
ther-in-law. The residents wore a semi-religious dress, and practised 
many austerities. Gradually other ladies joined in the work of in- 
struction in the schools, which soon numbered about three hundred 
children. The inmates of the House of Mercy were not at first occu- 
pied during the day within its walls: they went out to work every 
morning, after prayers and instruction, and returned at night. A 
few orphans, wholly provided for, lived in the house from the first. 
In 1828 Dr. Armstrong, who had all through been Catharine’s 
great adviser and supporter, died. It was just at the time when, as 
it seemed, he was most necessary for the protection of the work, for 
which he had hitherto secured the countenance of the Archbishop of 
Dublin. The new institute was beginning to attract attention, and, 
of course, opposition. Still all went on well for a time. In the 
course of the autumn, the Archbishop allowed the house to be called 
after our Lady of Mercy, and towards the close of the year the asso- 
ciates received leave to visit the sick. Not being religious, and 
presenting themselves as simple ladies, they even obtained entrance 
into some of the hospitals of the city. Early in the following year 
(1829), Dr. M‘Auley—Catharine’s brother-in-law—died, and she 
took up her own abode in the house in Baggot Street, accompanied 
by her niece. Her residence there, where she was at once recognised 
as a kind of Superior, led to the introduction of a regular horarium ; 
and the little company of ladies, who all dressed in the same plain 
habit, and called each other Sister, assumed very much to outward 
appearance the guise of a religious community. In the course of the 
summer the chapel was finished, and arranged so as to be open to 
the public, as there was then no church in the neighbourhood. A 
chaplain was appointed, and the confessors came to hear confessions 
in the chapel. By the middle of 1830 the number of “ Sisters” had 
increased to twelve. 

It could not be denied that what was practically and in all ex- 
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ternals a religious community had risen up no one exactly knew how. 
It was drawing to itself ladies who might otherwise have entered re- 
ligious orders; and its work, it was supposed, might interfere with 
that of the Sisters of Charity already established in Dublin. It is not 
at all surprising that so anomalous a state of things should have 
seemed objectionable to many, as it was, in fact, hardly in accordance 
with the strict rules by which the Church regulates the formation of 
such bodies. Some rather high-flown praises of Catharine, from the 
mouth of the priest who preached the sermon on the occasion of the 
dedication of the chapel, seem first to have kindled the smouldering 
opposition into an open flame. The Archbishop was at last appealed 
to, and he admitted the many inconveniences of the existence of a 
practically religious body which was bound by no authorised rule. 
His expressions were, however, exaggerated ; and the tidings flew to 
Catharine’s ears that he intended to hand the institution over to the 
Sisters of Charity. It gave her an opportunity of showing how deeply 
grounded she was in humility, obedience, and detachment ; how pure 
had been her intention in the work which had absorbed all her care 
as well as all her fortune. She quietly turned to her informant, and 
said that she would yield to whatever the Archbishop decided; and 
then immediately wrote to his Grace to the same effect. The result 
was such as might have been expected: he disclaimed the intention 
imputed to him; but after some negotiation he decided that the 
ladies attached to the house must either drop the appearance of a 
religious profession, or submit themselves to the realities of rules 
and vows. ‘This decision was the real foundation of the Order of the 
Sisters of Mercy; the associates chose to become really religious. 
The rules of several orders were consulted and studied; offers of affi- 
liafion to the Carmelites and Poor Clares were declined; and at last 
the rule of the Order of the Presentation—an order of Irish origin 
—was chosen as that by which the new institute should be governed, 
with certain modifications rendered necessary by the peculiar object 
of the Sisters of Mercy. It was arranged that Catharine with two 
other ladies should make a novitiate in the Presentation Convent, 
George’s Hill. Meanwhile application was made to the Holy See 
for the faculties necessary for the establishment of the new order. 
When we consider that Catharine was at this time fifty-two years 
of age; that she had spent the greater part of her life in affluence, 
and without any other restraint on her inclinations than was imposed 
by her adopted parents, both devotedly fond of her; and that since 
Mr. O’Callaghan’s death, eight years before, she had been her own 
absolute mistress, and recognised, moreover, as a Superior by the 
ladies whom she had gathered round her,—we may be able to some 
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extent to understand how great a trial it would have been to her to 
become all at once a novice and a subject, if the foundations of spiri- 
tual perfection had not already been deeply and securely laid in her 
heart. The Sisters of Mercy date the beginning of their institute 
from the day of her profession, December 12th, 1831. It is not 
merely that from that time the order became really established, and 
its members subject to rule, Her year of novitiate—though in many 
respects, no doubt, she did not require many of the lessons that were 
then taught her—was her real qualification for the work of a foun- 
dress and a Superior. Works of that kind have sometimes been 
undertaken by persons who have shown but too conspicuously the 
danger of beginning to teach what they have not first practised them- 
selves. These failures reach far beyond the persons whose characters 
they immediately affect. Or, let us rather say, the humility and do- 
cility practised by persons in the position of Catharine M‘Auley, and 
the thoroughly religious spirit in which their souls are, as it were, 
steeped by means: of such a novitiate as hers, last on beyond their 
lives as heirlooms and traditional instincts in the bodies of which 
they have been the first Superiors. No one can impart to others 
what he has not received; no stream can mount higher than its 
source. The Institute of the Sisters of Mercy has not yet been in 
existence for forty years, yet its convents generally seem haunted by 
the traditions of a long line of Saints; and, with all the constant in- 
tercourse with the external world which is imposed on their inmates 
by their laborious works of clarity, they breathe an air of peace and 
recollection which seems like the inheritance of many generations of 
cloister-life. This, the most precious of all gifts to religious com- 
munities, they owe, under Providence, to the wise humility of their 
first Mother, which made her not merely submit to her novitiate as 
a necessity, but welcome it and profit by it in the spirit of a child. 
Persons called to works like hers have, to a striking degree, the gift 
of impressing their own character on those around them, and thus 
creating in a short time what afterwards becomes a living tradition. 
In her case, perhaps, the individual character has not so much per- 
petuated itself as that of the Sister of Merey—gentle, patient, hard- 
working, humble, obedient, charitable, and, above all, simple and 
joyous. 

Her novitiate was not at all free from trials. The mistress of 
novices took great pains to humble her, often reproving her severely 
before others. Her cheerfulness and gaiety were very great; so 
much so, as at times to appear even excessive. Then there were 
troubles reported from Baggot Street, where the remaining “ Sisters” 
were not quite able to manage one another without her. Some of 
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them took occasion from her absence to give themselves to excesses 
of mortification, or to work too hard for their strength. One very 
promising member of the little community died; two others—one of 
whom was Catharine’s niece—fell dangerously ill, but rallied for a 
time. Then there were some difficulties about the profession of the 
three postulants, as they were not to remain in the Order of the Pre- 
sentation. Catharine was in great anxiety, and had recourse, as 
usual, to earnest prayer. At last all obstacles were overcome, and 
she, with her two companions, pronounced their vows in the Presen- 
tation Convent, with a clause stipulating that the rule of that order 
was in their case to be subject to any changes which might be neces- 
sary for the new Institute of Mercy. 

The story of the remaining years of the life of Catharine M‘Auley 
is in a great measure the history of the progress of the order of which 
she had, almost unwittingly, become the foundress. There is a won- 
derful simplicity and absence of design about the gradual growth 
of an institute which, having first started in 1831, has now, after an 
existence of thirty-five years, between 150 and 200 houses in almost 
every part of the world where the English language is spoken. Its 
first progress was, of course, in Ireland; but it soon crossed St. 
George’s Channel (Bermondsey being the first English foundation) ; 
and was not long in fixing itself firmly in the United States and the 
British North-American provinces. It is to be found in California, 
in Australia, in Brazil, and in New Zealand; it has confronted, in 
its mission of mercy, the great scourge of our time, the cholera; and 
its habit was seen side by side with that of the children of St. Vincent 
of Paul in the care of the hospitals in the Crimean war. It does not 
appear that this world-wide extension was at all contemplated by 
Mother M‘Auley when she began, The reality of her work, and 
the blessing of Heaven upon it, has been manifested by another far 
more precious sign than that of material progress; for the Sisters of 
Mercy have carried with them to the most distant lands, and have 
displayed under the most varied and difficult circumstances, the tho- 
roughly religious spirit which animated their first Mother. Having 
been originated entirely at the suggestion of the Archbishop, the 
first house was of course dependent on him; and there never seems 
to have been any desire in the order to exempt its houses from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary prelate. Thus it is essentially a diocesan 
institution; and indeed there is no necessary connection, save that of 
charity, between separate convents in the same diocese, except in the 
case of what are called branch-houses, the as-yet-incomplete offshoots 
from some particular convent. Each convent, when fully formed, 
has to provide itself with its Superiors, who are not allowed to 
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remain permanently in office, its Mistress of Novices, and other 
officials, There are no “ provinces” of the order; no authorities 
higher than the Superiors of the several convents, who are immedi- 
ately under the rule of the Bishop in whose diocese they are settled. 
It is not improbable that the spirit of the institute is opposed to any 
more complete organisation of the order as a whole; and many 
of the causes which make such arrangements desirable in other 
cases do not exist in that of the Sisters of Mercy. The few years 
during which Mother M‘Auley lived after her religious profession 
—about ten—did not, at all events, give time for further develop- 
ments in this direction. 

Gradually, as occasion arose, one feature after another was added 
to the original plan of her House of Mercy in Dublin. At first 
there were no lay Sisters; but after a short time she was touched 
by the needs of the class of young women from which they are 
recruited; and her convent had every reason to be grateful for 
their introduction. Then came a call from the populous parish of 
Kingstown—in great want of the many services which the Sisters 
were rendering in Dublin; and in this way the first branch-house 
was formed in 1834. It was not till a year later that the formal 
approval of the new institute was obtained from Rome. Up to that 
time the Sisters had been simply a creation of the Archbishop’s, 
who had, of course, obtained the necessary powers to begin the 
work. The first convent, after that in Baggot Street, was founded 
at Tullamore in 1836. The same year saw the second foundation 
at Charleville; Carlow and Cork followed in 1837. Each of these 
convents became the mother-houses of numerous colonies. Ber- 
mondsey—the oldest house in England—was founded from Cork 
in 1839; some English ladies having passed their novitiate there in 
order to learn the rules and catch the spirit of the order. Birming- 
ham—or, as it should now be called, Handsworth—was founded in 
the same way, in 1841, from Dublin; several English postulants 
having been previously trained at Baggot Street. It was the last 
foundation made by Mother M‘Auley herself, as she died a short 
time after its completion. Each of these two houses has sent out 
numerous swarms to other places; but the call for the Sisters of 
Mercy in this country has been far too great for them to supply, 
and a considerable number of houses have been founded from Ireland. 
Other religious orders have sprung up in the present century on the 
same soil, so fruitful in every thing that is Christian and Catholic ; 
but none have developed so rapidly or spread themselves so widely 
as the Sisters of Mercy. The reason is obvious enough, in the great 
needs that call every where for work such as theirs. As St. Francis 
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de Sales is reported to have said that a community of Capuchins 
would find a living any where, we may say of the Sisters of Mercy 
that they find work wherever they may be planted ; for their vocation 
calls them wherever there is ignorance, poverty, sickness, and misery. 
A peculiar feature of their institute—which is probably to be ac- 
counted for by the derivation of their rule from that of the elder Order 
of the Presentation—consists in the amount of what may be called 
cloister and community duties, which they combine with their active 
employments. Thus they have to recite the Office of the Blessed 
Virgin every day, and have other calls on their time of the same kind. 
In this, as in their longer novitiate, their perpetual vows, their dioce- 
san constitution, and notably in the character of their spiritual exer- 
cises, they differ very widely from the Sisters of Charity, with whom 
they were at one time accused of interfering. Of all religious orders 
whose members are not only not cloistered by obligation, but may or- 
dinarily spend many hours of the day outside their convent in school 
teaching or in visiting the sick, they are probably the most fre- 
quently recalled to the choir, and the most abundantly supplied with 
practices that secure recollection and defend the interior life. They 
are thus enabled to bear the really hard, and often very thankless, 
work imposed upon them by their charity. 

We could name a convent of this order—nor would it be a 
singular instance—which has struggled on for years under every 
possible circumstance of disadvantage and discouragement, such 
as would be certain to wear out any but the true metal of the 
soundest religious virtue. Its members are very few; the situation 
is utterly uninviting—in the heart of a tract where the earth seems 
te have been turned inside out by mines and pits, and where smoke 
and fire have withered every vestige of freshness and softness 
alike from the face of nature and from the character and manners 
of the population. The house is small and miserable, in a dingy 
street, with no garden or court of any sort for the privacy of the 
Sisters. They have been hardly tried by sickness and poverty; 
their own pupils have turned against them and opposed them; and 
from some who might naturally have been expected to show them 
sympathy and to support them they have met with coldness and even 
unkindness. The work is too hard for the small number; but novices 
will scarcely come to such a place; and if they come, the misery and 
bleak discouragement around them is enough to break down the 
courage of any but the stoutest hearts. Humanly speaking, there 
is no hope of better days in store. The house is independent of the 
convents in the same diocese, and those have work enough and more 
than enough for their own inmates. It would seem as if there were 
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no prospect before these religious but to die out one by one, and, 
what is worse, to die out without seeing any result of the sacrifice 
that they have made. Yet when they have been asked to go else- 
where, and give up a field of labour so unprofitable and unpromising, 
they have shrunk from the invitation, not because it would be con- 
trary to their rule to migrate to a more favourable situation, but 
because their hearts are attached to the place which has been to them 
a home of religious peace as well as of outward toil, failure, and dis- 
appointment. A community such as this proves the sterling merit 
of the religious system of an order more than a dozen grand and 
successful convents, prosperous in all their undertakings, and famous 
for activity and charitable enterprise. The outward work of the 
Sisters of Mercy may be imitated more or less successfully even out- 
side the Church ; but the interior spirit, the transparent simplicity, 
the gentle humility, the resigned patience, the purity of intention, the 
quiet obedience, the happy serenity, and cheerful peace, for which the 
true children of Catharine M‘Auley are remarkable, can never be 
counterfeited. 

The simple memoir from which we have drawn the materials for 
this sketch of the life of the first Sister of Mercy is full of interesting 
recollections which illustrate her character during this last stage of 
her career on earth. Charity was her favourite virtue; and we are 
told that towards the close of her life she was able to say of her 
religious Sisters, that the sun had never gone down on the anger 
of any, and that there never had been a breach of charity among 
them. She could not possibly have said any thing more significant 
of the solid perfection to which she had trained them. She was her- 
self a pattern of condescension and humility. Though the Superior 
and Mother of all, she did whatever she was asked, as to tell a story 
or sing in recreation for the amusement of the rest. She seldom 
reproved severely. Once, after having done so, her conscience smote 
her with the thought that she had spoken too strongly; she sent for 
the Sister, and begged her to bring with her all that had been pre- 
sent when the reproof was given, and then, when they were all 
assembled, knelt down at her feet and asked her forgiveness. She 
was always perfectly serene and cheerful, even under the gravest 
external trials; and when her last surviving niece died, in the middle 
of one of the convent-retreats, she went on attending at al! the exer- 
cises as if nothing had happened. Never, under any trial or care, 
did she let a trace of vexation or sadness appear in her countenance 
or demeanour at the ordinary recreation ; her cheerfulness and winning 
playfulness were always the same. One so penetrated with charity 
could not but be deeply grounded in humility. She thought so little 
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of her own importance in the work of establishing the order, that at 
the time when every thing was beginning to prosper,—after the early 
difficulties had been overcome,—she offered to go and found a com- 
munity in Nova Scotia, and to remain there herself. Her love of 
mortification was great; and her biographer mentions several exer- 
cises of that virtue which she habitually practised. Her devotion 
was deep, tender, and very simple; her favourite prayers were such 
as the Litany and Psalter of Jesus, and the Thirty-Days’ Prayer. 

It is easy to see that a person of such a character must have 
made herself intensely beloved by her religious children and com- 
panions. At the time of her death in 1841, there were but fourteen 
houses of the order in existence; and all of these but the two Eng- 
lish foundations were in Ireland. She was therefore personally 
known to almost the whole order. Her death was not sudden, and 
she had for some time before, as it seems, been aware of its approach. 
She had, up to that date, had a great fear of dying, which was now, 
as is often the case, changed for a most perfect serenity and courage. 
But her loss was unexpected by her children, who could not persuade 
themselves that she was in danger. She, in fact, returned from the 
foundation of the Birmingham convent, in the autumn of 1841, only 
to prepare to die. “For the last six months,” writes one of the 
Sisters present at her death, “she was herself well aware that she 
was dying; and since her return from Birmingham she cautiously 
avoided any thing like business. It is only by her acts that we can 
judge her mind. She was perfectly silent as to what she thought; 
arranged all her papers about a month or six weeks before, and said 
to Sister Teresa, on leaving the parlour, ‘Now they are ready.’ 
About four on Thursday she desired the bed to be moved to the 
centre of the room, saying that she would soon want air. About 
seven she desired the Sisters to be brought to her; said to each one 
individually what was most suited to her; but her first and last in- 
junction to all was to preserve union and peace with each other; that 
if they did, they would haye great happiness, such as to make them 
wonder whence it came; told Sister Genevieve particularly (a vener- 
able Sister, who entered Baggot Street in 1833 at the advanced age 
of fifty-three) that she felt exceedingly happy, as if to encourage her 
to die. She recognised all; told little Sister Mary Camillus (her 
godchild Teresa) to kiss her and go away, that she would see her 
again. She sought thus to prevent her from weeping. The Holy 
Sacrifice was offered in the room at about half-past eight... .. I 
think her agony commenced about eleven o’clock. She spoke very 
little... .. About five in the evening she asked for the candle to 
be placed in her hand: we then commenced the last prayers. I re- 
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peated one or two that she herself had taught me. She said with 
energy, ‘May God bless you.’ When we thought the senses were 
going, and that it might be well to rouse attention by praying a little 
louder, she said, ‘No occasion, my darling, to speak so loud; I 
hear distinctly.’ In this way she continued till ten minutes before 
eight o'clock, when she calmly breathed her last. I did not think it 
was possible for human nature to have such self-possession at the 
awful moment of death.” 

The character of Catharine M‘Auley, as handed down by memory, 
and preserved in the artless and humble biography on which we 
have been drawing, is the most precious legacy that her children can 
inherit from her. Its chief strength seems to lie in its simplicity. 
It was this that probably preserved her through the trials to which 
her faith was exposed during her younger years, and kept her from 
being chilled and hardened while, for so long a period of her life, she 
was unable to practise her religion except in mere necessaries, and 
was hardly allowed to make any open profession of it. Yet we find 
her, after she had passed forty, able to begin the work of mercy with 
which her name will now be connected for ever. What is still more 
remarkable is the pliancy and gentleness with which she allowed 
herself and her work to be moulded and directed by authority, with- 
out claiming any rights or dictating any conditions on the ground 
of the large fortune which she brought with her to the undertaking. 
It is to such characters that great providential works are often in- 
trusted; and we often find them, as in her case, led on step by step 
without knowing whither they were going, because they have the 
privileges of the true children of Him who bids us take no thought 
for the morrow, and depend on His fatherly guidance with absolute 
confidence and perfect docility. Without knowing it, they find that 
they have established some institution which is to shine brightly in 
the afnals of the Church; and have been used to give an impulse to 
some movement which swells into a mighty stream by gathering into 
itself the charitable yearnings of thousands of hearts. The history 
of the foundation of religious orders is frequently the same. A need 
exists; and up and down the Christian community there are a number 
of souls prepared by the instincts of charity and zeal to work for its 
supply. At one time they are waiting for the call of Dominic, at 
another for that of Ignatius, to enrol themselves into a sacred army 
for the defence of the truth; or Francis is to raise for them the 
standard of gospel poverty, or John de Matha and Felix de Valois to 
invite them to a crusade of mercy for the rescue of Christian captives. 
The bond of religious charity must knit them together; they must 
vow themselves to the following out of the evangelical counsels, and 
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then the great work will be carried on, by the blessing of God, from 
generation to generation. The instruments chosen by Heaven for 
the beginning of such undertakings are often quite unconscious of the 
designs of Providence. St. Francis of Assisi little understood his 
first call; the plan of St. Ignatius, though conceived so long before 
its execution, grew upon him, and the original scheme of preaching 
in the Holy Land was abandoned; St. Francis de Sales meant to 
institute an active order—much like what the Sisters of Mercy were to 
be afterwards—and found himself, in reality, the father of a glorious 
race of cloistered religious. The simple-hearted foundress of the 
Sisters of Mercy was led to her work by the most ordinary method of 
providential guidance, that of ecclesiastical authority ; but neither to 
the Archbishop nor to herself was the religious character of the in- 
stitution any thing but an afterthought. Here, again, was a great 
call on her simple docility, which enabled her to adapt herself to a 
novitiate, to embrace a rule not made for work such as hers, and to 
carry on her order to its complete establishment with an organisation. 
that had, as it were, to be supplied piecemeal. 

The order seems at present to be quite in the state in which she 
left it, both as to the spirit that animates it and the work which it 
undertakes. Perhaps the teaching of schools has become more evi- 
dently the chief occupation of the Sisters; and the changes in the 
educational system in England, together with the great demands now 
made upon the teachers under government inspection, have some- 
times exacted from them very great and difficult exertions. Or- 
phanages are here and there under their care: one of the best and 
most numerously inhabited is that at Old Oscott or Maryvale, 
where the situation is admirably suited for such a work. Pension- 


- schools for middle-class girls have sprung up in some convents since 


the time of Mother M‘Auley; the great need of the class of children 
whom they benefit making such work almost imperative on the 
Sisters. These, again, are recruited from time to time from their own 
pupils as well as from the pupil-teachers in their poor-schools. The 
multiplication of convents has made it, in some cases, difficult to 
supply them with novices; and we are sorry to say that the Sisters 
have no mercy on themselves, and so are often worn out at a com- 
paratively early age. It is on these thin communities that the in- 
dependence of the convents from one another presses most hardly. In 
one diocese at least in this country the defect has been met by 
having only a single great convent, and making the rest branch- 
houses, to which, of course, fresh Sisters can be sent from time to 
time, and a change of place and work provided for others. Wher- 
ever we have had the pleasure of knowing them, whether in large or 
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small convents, whether popular and successful or labouring under 
disappointment and difficulty, the Sisters of Mercy uniformly bear 
the deeply religious character stamped on them at their beginning, 
and their demeanour breathes the quiet peace, unaffected charity, 
and humble simplicity which marks them as the true children of 
their venerated and beloved foundress. 


Oxford and Cambridge Epigrams. 


[These epigrams were occasioned by the marked difference made in his 
treatment of the two Universities by one of the Hanoveriari Kings, who 
sent a troop of horse to Oxford, and, at the same time, a present of 
books to Cambridge. ] 

Oxrorp. 
Tue King, surveying with impartial eyes 
The state of both his Universities, 
To Oxford sent a troop of horse; for why? 
That learned body wanted loyalty : 
To Cambridge books he sent, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning. 


Latine. 
Regia Musarum inspiciens vigilantia sedes, 
Quam bene disposuit munus utrique suum ! 
Granta, tuos libris prudens ditavit alumnos ; 
Militis armati, te, Rhedecyna, manu. 
Huic nempe obsequium, sapientia defuit illi ; 
Floruit hee doctis, altera mancipiis. 


CamBRIDGE. 
The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
For Tories own no argument but force : 
With equal care to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs allow no force but argument. 


Latine. 

Rex ideo turmis Rhedecynam implevit et armis, 
Quod vires istic pro ratione valent : 

Granta, tuas libris ornavit amantior aulas, 

Quod tibi pro summis viribus est ratio. 
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Dazareth. 


—— 


Some light-hearted pilgrims were cantering through the gently- 
sloping valleys and olive-groves which lead from Samaria to Dothan. 
They had spent the previous days at Nablous, the ancient Sichem, 
with its beautiful groves of fruit-trees and palms, its narrow bazaars 
and fanatical population, and curious Samaritan synagogue with its 
ancient Pentateuch. By the well of Jacob they had read the 4th 
chapter of St. John the Evangelist, and on the mount Gerizim they 
had witnessed that mysterious sacrifice, the last vestige of an ancient 
rite, so admirably described by Dean Stanley, that any account of 
it could be but a repetition. From thence too they had first caught 
sight of Hermon, with its dazzling snowy peak, and Tabor and 
Gilboa, and the lesser hills of Galilee, while the whole of Central 
Palestine seemed stretched out, as in a map, at their feet. From 
Nablous they had ridden to Sebaste (the ancient Samaria), and 
camped on a high tableland overlooking the surrounding country, 
close to the ruins of Herod’s palace. A multitude of columns still 
remain to testify to the magnificence of that miserable king. Hard 
by are the remains ofa church, now converted into a mosque, built by 
the Knights of St. John, whose broken crosses are still to be seen 
embedded in the walls. A flight of steps conducts the pilgrim to 
the prison where St. John the Baptist is said to have been confined, 
and finally beheaded. 

And now the road leads them, through fertile pasture-land and 
past inland basins of rain-water covered with wild-fowl, to Jenin, 
with its beautiful date-palms and olive-trees and orange-groves. 
But the inhabitants were surly and fanatical. From a cave in the 
rocks two of them had pointed their long guns at the cavalcade 
as they neared the village; but on being pursued by one of the 
horsemen, armed with a revolver, they rapidly retreated. The tra- 
vellers rested during the heat of the noonday sun in a park-like 
ground, with fine trees, by the side of a rushing stream; but their 
occupation of it was disputed by the inhabitants; and finding that 
the only eligible spot for pitching the tents had been secured by 
the servants of the Duke of M , they resolved to push on a few 
miles further, and camp at Jezreel. A straight route, four miles in 
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length, leads direct to the city—now in ruins—and to the remains 
of Ahab’s watch-tower; that very route by which “Jehu the son of 
Nimshi” was seen “ driving furiously.’ They found that their 
dragoman had pitched their tents on the rocky site of what is sup- 
posed by tradition to be Naboth’s vineyard. But here uncomfortable 
tidings awaited them. The escort promised by the Sheik of Jenin 
had failed to make its appearance, being engaged in checking a raid 
and revolt on the other side of the valley; and a hostile tribe of 
Bedouins, with their long low black camel-hair tents, were camped 
in a wooded bottom, scarcely half a mile from the halting-place of 
the travellers. A council of war was held with the Sheik of Jezreel, 
who agreed to allow twenty or thirty of the principal inhabitants 
(moyennant a handsome “ backshish”) to act as guards during the 
night. Every precaution was taken; the tents pitched in a circle; 
the horses and mules picketed in the centre; and watch-fires were 
lit all round the encampment. The younger portion of the party, 
heedless of danger and wearied with the heat and the long day’s ride, 
very soon forgot their alarms in sleep; but their elders watched all 
night; and well it was that they did so; for at one o’clock in the 
morning the alarm was given that the Bedouins were upon them. 
It was only a reconnoitring party, however; and finding the Euro- 
peans on the alert, and the native guard valiantly patrolling and 
shouting out their national war-cries, they wheeled round and rapidly 
galloped back to their tents. Fearful, however, that they might 
return in increased numbers, the travellers resolved to leave their 
insecure camping-ground as early as possible; so that four o’clock 
of the following morning found them in the saddle on their way to 
Nazareth. Winding down a steep hill, they came upon the great 
plain of Esdraelon, which is more than twenty miles in extent, and 
capable of the finest cultivation; but, under the sway of a powerful 
Bedouin sheik, it is reserved for the pasture-ground of his tribe ; and 
the few peasants, who, armed to the teeth, were ploughing little 
patches here and there or tending small flocks of sheep, pay a heavy 
black-mail to the marauder for even this scant courtesy. Shunem, 
a miserable village, surrounded with a hedge of prickly-pear, was 
quickly passed; but our travellers lingered at Nain, where a rude 
cross marks the spot on which, in ancient times, a church was 
erected by “the gate of the city,” where that wonderful miracle 
of love and tenderness was performed by our divine Lord. A feun- 
tain remains, where the Arab girls were filling their pitchers and 
poising them on their heads with their usual native grace. A 
burial-ground, still used by the Moslems, is shown to the right 
of the village; and on this very path must our Lord have met the 
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sorrowful procession as it passed out of the gate. From Nain the 
travellers came to Endor, with its caves in the rocks, which seem as 
if they must be unchanged since the time of the witch’s residence. 
Here a glorious view burst upon them,—Tabor, with its low round 
green top, and its base skirted with dwarf oak, ilexes, and arbu- 
tus; high above it, glistening in the sun, rose the conical peak of 
Hermon, “white as snow,” with the Kishon dividing the valley 
beneath, and Carmel forming the barrier to the left; while to the 
right lay the long low range of Bashan, “beyond Jordan.” It is 
a magnificent panorama, and brings before one the imagery of the 
Prophets and of the Psalms more strikingly than almost any other 
part of Palestine. 

Quantities of storks were feeding on the green patches in the 
plain, while here and there eagles and hawks soared above their heads. 
But one of the ladies of the party was ill; she had been suffering 
from fever ever since leaving Jerusalem; so, in order to expedite 
her journey, the guides suggested that the travellers should take a 
short cut to Nazareth, up a steep and somewhat rugged path, by the 
Mountain of Precipitation, while the baggage-mules went round the 
longer way by the plain. In an evil hour this proposal was acceded 
to, and the ascent begun; but very soon the road became impassable 
for the horses; in their efforts to scramble up the precipitous rocks 
the saddle-girths broke, and the travellers were compelled to dis- 
mount, greatly to the increased suffering of their invalid, who fainted 
repeatedly on the road, and caused them the gravest anxiety. It 
was with immense thankfulness, therefore, that, on reaching the 
summit, after two hours of painful exertion, they perceived the 
white houses of modern Nazareth nestled in a gorge between two 
hills; and with still greater joy found themselves at the door of 
the Franciscan convent, where the usual hearty welcome awaited 
them, and the Duke of M. gave up his own rooms to afford 
more comfortable accommodation to the suffering lady. The illness 
became serious, and detained the party three weeks ; and during the 
whole of that time the thoughtful care of the monks, and especially 
of the kind old Spanish doctor and the venerable Padre Guardiano, 
exceeded belief. The latter literally spent his days in devising little 
luxuries and alleviations for the invalid. The earliest asparagus, the 
first strawberries, the brightest flowers,—even some scented soap and 
toilet-vinegar, which had been presented to him in bygone days by 
some enthusiastic lady-pilgrim, were ransacked from his stores for 
the benefit of the sufferer. When she was well enough to be moved 
homewards, he arranged a litter for her to enable her to reach 
the sea-coast without fatigue. And this lady was neither of his own 
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country nor of his own creed! Yet pilgrims have been found to 
say harsh and bitter things against this kind old man and his Fran- 
-ciscan brethren, to complain of and find fault with their hospitality, 
to grumble at the food, and to throw discredit generally on their 
order, thereby causing them grievous pain and disquiet. 

But to return to our travellers. It was the 4th of April—the 
25th of March had fallen that year on Good Friday, so that the 
great festival of the Incarnation had been remitted to that day. 
From the earliest dawn, the beautiful church of the Annunciation, 
with its high altar, raised on a double flight of steps, and its beauti- 
ful shrine below, leading to the house of the Blessed Virgin, had 
been thronged with kneeling figures. The women were unveiled— 
for Nazareth, like Bethlehem, is essentially a Christian town, They 
were all dressed in gay colours and holiday costume, with strings of 
gold coins round their necks or wound in their dark hair. They 
covered every inch of the steps leading to the sacred subterranean 
shrine, where a star marks the spot—‘ Hic Verbum caro factum 
est ’—a broken column suspended from the roof indicates the place 
where the Blessed Virgin was kneeling when Gabriel—God’s chosen 
messenger—appeared before her. 

Here were spoken those words in which she accepted her sacrea 

mission, and with it her share in the sufferings of the redemption: — 
“Ecce ancilla Domini; fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum.” Words 
as fruitful as the first “ Fiat’ pronounced by the Creator, when, in 
His omnipotence, He made the world; for, by her humble acquies- 
cence in the Divine will, she consented to the conception, by the 
Holy Spirit, in her immaculate womb, of the Creator Himself made 
man. 
Here lived St. Joachim and St. Anne; here St. Joseph; here, in 
a word, was the home of the Holy Family. Here our Lord, after 
His return from Egypt, lived thirty years of that sacred hidden life ; 
here “erat subditus illis,” living in the profoundest submission to 
his Virgin mother and his supposed father. And this place, where 
the great mystery of the Incarnation was accomplished, what was it 
but a poor humble home, in a quiet village of a land reduced to the 
condition of a petty province of the great Roman Empire; nay more, 
even in this land Nazareth had become a byeword of contempt and 
reproach ! 

High Mass was over, when the Padre Guardiano came to propose 
to our travellers to visit the other spots which make Nazareth a place 
-of such deep and thrilling interest to every reader of Gospel history. 
Their first visit was to the synagogue, where our divine Lord, having 
read in the Book of the Prophet Isaias the words regarding Himself, 
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sat down and expounded them to the people, who “wondered at the 
gracious words which proceeded from His mouth.” This synagogue 
is now converted into a Greek church, supposed to have been built by 
Tancred, who was prince of Galilee during the temporary Christian 
occupation of the Holy Land. From the synagogue they passed on 
to St. Joseph’s workshop, now a little chapel, rudely furnished, but 
where Mass is daily said by one of the Franciscan fathers. From 
thence they walked to the table or rock popularly called “ Mensa 
Christi,” where our Lord is said to have dined with His disciples both 
before and after the Resurrection. It is on the summit of the city, 
and a tiny chapel has been erected close to the stone. The Padre 
Guardiano then led the way to the Fountain of the Madonna, which 


is situated at the eastern entrance of the town, and is the only spring: 


of fresh good water existing in Nazareth. Here, by undisputed 


tradition, the Blessed Virgin daily came during those thirty years.. 


Here, again, must her divine Son. have constantly accompanied her. 
Groups of women now, as then, were filling their pitchers at the foun- 
tain; looking like the ancient Bible pictures of our childhood, and 
dressed precisely as the Blessed Virgin is perpetually represented by 
the early masters—in red dresses and blue drapery, a white square 
cloth covering the head. In every walk, at every turn, in the streets, 
or on the hills, or in those flowery valleys, one seems to realise the 
presence of both the Mother and the Son. In the beautiful words of 
a modern traveller—“ Nazareth was the nursery of One whose mis- 
sion was to meet man and man’s deepest needs on the platform of 
commonplace daily life ;” and every step of that “daily life” be- 
comes ennobled in the thought of Him who trod the same path. 
Coming home, our travellers visited the convent of “ Les Dames 
de Nazareth,” who have a large orphanage, admirably managed, not 
far from the Franciscan convent; and among the children are many 
sufferers from the terrible Lebanon massacres. The Superior pointed 
out one little girl, with dark and earnest eyes, whose mind had never 
recovered from the shock and horror of that scene. Her father had 
been murdered while endeavouring to save her; and his brains had 
been dashed all over her face, which the poor child was continually 
rubbing, as if to wipe away the horrible remembrance. These nuns 
were most kind in their offers of service to the sick lady at the 
hospice; and afterwards volunteered to receive her in their little 
home at Caiffa, previous to her embarkation. A beautiful Benedic- 


tion, sung by the sisters and orphans, closed a walk so full of 


absorbing interest. 
The following morning our pilgrims were early in the saddle, and 
again, under the guidance of the kind Padre Guardiano, were ascending 
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the steep and beautiful path leading to Mount Tabor, which is a ride 
of about two hours from Nazareth. The hill-sides were perfectly pink 
with the delicate linum, the cistus, and other spring-flowers. The 
shape of Tabor is that of a truncated cone, the base being thickly 
fringed with dwarf oak, ilex, and arbutus. The ascent is difficult 
and painfully rugged; but ‘the view from the summit repays all the 
toil. On one side is stretched the great plain of Esdraelon, with the 
little village of Deborah the Prophetess, which still bears her name, 
nestled under the great hill; on the other, the village of Cana and 
the plain of Zabulon, the Mount of the Beatitudes, and the beau- 
tiful lake of Tiberias glistening in the sun; while beyond are the 
mountains of Hermon and Lebanon, and the cities of Safed, Bethulia, 
Naphthali, and Cesarea Philippi. The ruins of no less than three 
fine churches remain on the top of the mountain, one of which has 
lately been restored by the Greeks. But the Padre Guardiano led 
our party to the one to which tradition points as the actual scene of 
the Transfiguration, and there celebrated the holy sacrifice. 

The Mass over, the party breakfasted under the shadow of the 
ruins, on a smooth greensward, which formed the flat summit of the 
mount, and then reluctantly proceeded to leave the sacred spot and 
descend the hill. Here the Padre Guardiano left them, to return to 
Nazareth; while the pilgrims continued their road towards Tiberias, 
resolving to pay a visit on their way to Achill Aga, “the Sheik of 
sheiks,” as he is called, whose black tents were stretched out on the 
plain at the base of the mountain. This mighty Bedouin chief virtually 
owns the whole of the surrounding country; and the Porte has found 
it both politic and necessary to make a treaty with him, so as to in- 
sure the safety of the travellers and of the dwellers in the plains, 
He is a remarkable man, with a frank and pleasing exterior, and 
has the reputation of being both generous and brave. A kind of 
native durbar was being held when our travellers approached; but 
Achill Aga rose with stately courtesy, and conducted the ladies to a 
divan raised at one end of his tent. On a signal from him, cushions, 
coffee, and other refreshments were noiselessly brought. In the mean 
time various other sheiks made their appearance, all of whom pros- 
trated themselves on their arrival before Achill Aga, and submis- 
sively kissed bis hand. One of these chiefs, a man of a singularly 
cruel and forbidding aspect, was the sheik of the tribes in the plain of 
Esdraelon, and had 600 mounted horsemen day and night ready to 
fulfil his behests. He was at the head of a far more powerful people 
than Achill Aga; but the moral influence of the latter compelled 
an outward show of submission. 

Coffee and pipes having been discussed, Achill Aga offered to 
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show the ladies his harem; and a black eunuch was summoned to 
escort them to a neighbouring tent, where a singularly handsome 
woman, beautifully dressed, and with large pearls round her neck, 
was waiting to receive her guests. Having no interpreter, however, 
signs were obliged to take the place of words with the ladies ; but it 
needed no explanation when a black attendant produced a beautiful 
child, of two or three years old, just woke out of its sleep, at the sight 
of whom the mother’s love shone out unmistakably from the bright 
eyes of the Bedouin lady. Achill Aga afterwards produced, with 
natural pride and pleasure, the watch and pistols given him by the 
Prince of Wales; and then proceeded to show-off the mares and foals 
which were pastured round the camp, some of which were of priceless 
value. In the mean time a kind of guard of honour had been pre- 
pared for our travellers, who amused them by a variety of feats of 
horsemanship, throwing their long lances, and executing a species of 
war-dance, as they wheeled and doubled round and round the party, 
and occasionally rode races with the younger and best-mounted of 
them. The sun was still high in the heavens when the pilgrims found 
themselves at the base of the Mount of the Beatitudes, after crossing 
the plain of Zabulon—that plain so fatal as being the theatre of 
that last disastrous battle which decided the fate of the Christians, 
and ended the reign of the Crusaders in the Holy Land. The field 
below the hill is the one in which our Saviour is supposed to have 
walked and gathered the ears of corn on the Sabbath-day, to the 
scandal of the proud Pharisees. Ascending the Mount of the Beati- 
tudes, a Carmelite priest, who was of the company, recited the fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew, sitting on the stones which mark the ruin of 
an ancient church built by the Crusaders on this sacred spot. The 
whole of the Sea of Galilee appeared stretched at their feet, forming, 
with the violet colour of its surrounding mountains, the most beau- 
tiful panorama possible. The hill on the opposite side of the plain 
was pointed out by the guides as the scene of the miracle of the 
Loaves and Fishes; but the pilgrims, being anxious to reach Tibe- 
rias before nightfall, gave up the idea of ascending this also, and | 
followed the winding track, which led down a steep and precipitous 
hill to the sea-shore. 

Tiberias is a fortified town; but the walls and forts have been 
nearly destroyed by a succession of earthquakes, which have, how- 
ever, spared the church. Rebuilt by Herod Antipas in honour of Ti- 
berius Cesar, it was once a royal city of great importance, but is now 
reduced to a few miserable houses, inhabited by a race of fanatical 
Jews. Our party camped on the sandy shores*of the lake beyond 
the town, not far from the thermal springs and baths supposed to 
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have been built by the Emperor Vespasian. The next morning 
early one of the party, following a native guide through a cleft in 
the wall of the city, made her way rapidly through the deserted 
streets to the little church built in honour of St. Peter, on the very 
spot where our Divine Lord is said to have given him the keys 
which were henceforth to bind or loose the whole Christian world. 
This site has been held in veneration ever since the second century ; 
but the actual church was built by Tancred at the time of the first 
Crusades. It is in the form of a ship ready for launching, and the 
waves of the Sea of Galilee beat upon its prow, but have never yet 
prevailed: fit emblem of the Bark of Peter, which all the powers of 
hell and of the world have conspired to attack, but failed to over- 
throw. ‘There is a little hospice attached to the church, occupied by 
a Franciscan priest and a lay-brother, with a beautiful view from 
the terrace on the flat roof of the house. But their position is a 
painful one, surrounded by a singularly fanatical population, mainly 
consisting of Jews, who, in their long dressing-gowns, and with their 
cork-screw ringlets, scowled at the pilgrims as they passed down 
their streets. Two beautiful fair boys, with the faces of cherubs, 
served the Mass; but the congregation was scanty and poor, and 
fever had decimated the Christian residents. After Mass the party 
again mounted to ride along the shores of the lake, which were 
fringed with oleanders, pink and white, in the fullest blossom, and 
with beautiful double and single hollyhocks of different shades. 
A party of Achill Aga’s men, armed to the teeth, accompanied our 
travellers, singing war-songs, and occasionally galloping furiously 
forward, as if to attack them, when, suddenly reining-in their horses, 
which were brought down almost on their haunches, they would .re- 
main immovable, with their long lances crossed in a point on the 
ground, in token of respect and courtesy. An escort was very ne- 
cessary along these shores ; for hostile tribes were about, whose raid on 
the cattle of the unoffending fishermen Achill Aga’s men were about 
to avenge, and their scouts were seen lurking here and there among 
the ruins. Passing by Magdala, a small village with nothing remark- 
able about it, save the ruins of an ancient watch-tower, our party 
came, after an hour’s ride, to Bethsaida. A ruined mill alone marks 
the spot so full of interest as the birthplace of St. Peter, St. An- 
drew, and St. Philip, and as the spot where St. James and St. John 
were called by the Saviour, while “ mending their nets,” to their high 
place in the Apostolic College. 

Another half-hour brought them to Capernaum, that city so full 
of reminiscences of the daily life of our Divine Lord during His 
three years’ ministry, that scene of so many miracles, and yet that 
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city the eyes of whose people were blinded that they saw not, and 
on which, as on Bethsaida and Chorazin, the woe was emphatically 
pronounced by the Saviour—that woe so literally fulfilled; for not 
one stone remains upon the other, and it has been “more tolerable 
for Tyre and Sidon” than for them. A little further on, they came 
to the place where the Jordan empties itself into the lake. Close by 
is a heap of stones, which mark the site of Chorazin, of which all 
that can be said was said by the guide to our travellers : “ Una volta 
era qui!” Above their heads, perched on the side of the mountain, 
was Safed, the city “set on a hill,’ which “could not be hid.” 
Every foot of this ground is sacred to the eye of faith, every moun- 
tain and stone teems with its sacred imagery. Returning to Tiberias, 
our travellers felt that their pilgrimage would be incomplete without 
going on the lake, and so hired a clumsy boat, one of the only two 
existing, which looked primitive enough to have been there since 
our Saviour’s time, and for which the Jewish proprietor demanded 
an exorbitant price. The day was lovely, the heat intense. Nothing 
could equal the stillness of the scene or the desolation of the shores ; 
but the lake is proverbially treacherous. Only two days before, a 
storm had suddenly overtaken a similar party, who, in this un- 
managable tub, were saved with difficulty, A few fishes were 
caught by the boatmen as they lazily rowed towards the south of 
the lake, past the ruins of the town of Tarichea and the land of 
the Gadarenes to the mouth of the Jordan on the opposite side; and 
then back again to the town of Tiberias, where the tents were already 
folded on the baggage-mules, in readiness for the return towards. 
Nazareth. The temptation to linger by the lake had overcome the 
usual prudence of our travellers, and mid-day found them only half- 
way to Nazareth, exposed to a burning sun, and with a scanty sup- 
ply of water to quench their thirst. One of the younger ones, with 
less endurance than the rest, at last threw himself from his horse, 
declaring his inability to go on any further. But he was compelled 
to remount, and the whole party galloped as quickly as the road 
would allow till they reached Cana, and with it the only spring of 
good water to be found between Tiberias and Nazareth. A beautiful 
broken sarcophagus lies by the fountain, where some cows were drink- 
ing, whom the weary cavalcade quickly displaced. Their thirst at 
last quenched, they proceeded to visit the house, or rather court, which 
was the scene of the first miracle—a building recently purchased by 
the Marquise de A church was formerly erected on this 
spot, of which a few broken ‘arches only remain; but some large 
water-jars were lying in the court, exactly of the shape and size re- 
presented by the painters, which completed the picture or “ composi- 
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tion of place,” in the minds of the pilgrims. From Cana, a beautiful 
ride through a wood of dwarf oak, arbutus, and myrtle, leads to 
Saffurieh, the ancient Seforis, where are the remains of a fine old 
Roman castle, and a magnificent decorated church dedicated to St. 
Anne, the mother of the Blessed Virgin, whose native place was 
Seforis. A steep and ruggéd road conducts the traveller from Cana 
to Nazareth, winding up a narrow gorge, where the horses can barely 
keep their footing on the pointed sloping slabs; but the view from 
the top, looking down on Nazareth and the plain on the one side, 
and Cana and Seforis on the other, is unequalled even in that land of 
beautiful and sacred memories. One more quiet Sunday did our 
travellers spend in that spot so associated with our Blessed Lord’s 
boyhood and youth; and then the time came for them to leave their 
kind hosts and pursue their journey to Carmel. 

After early Mass, one of the travellers crossed the court and 
entered the convent-parlour, where she was to take leave of the Padre 
Guardiano. She found him carefully packing for her the “ Sacro 
Bambino,” that waxen image of our Lord’s infancy, which, manu- 
factured annually for the Grotto of the Nativity, remains at Bethle- 
hem during the whole of the solemn octave in that sacred shrine, and 
then, with the seal of its authenticity attached, is sent to Nazareth, 
and from thence, year by year, forwarded to churches in far-off lands. 
Gratefully does she accept it for a church very dear to her heart in 
her own land, the beautiful church of the Oblates of St. Charles, where 
she received her first teachings of Catholic truth. And then she 
stood listening to his few parting words of kindness and loving 
counsel. 

“T have nothing of value to give you, my child,” said the old man 
in conclusion; “nothing but this, the Breviary given me by the 
Bishop who ordained me in the Tyrol many years ago. See—it has 
the picture in it of my patron-saint, St. Wenceslaus; and of our 
Franciscan brethren who were martyred in Japan. Take the book 
and read it, if you can, daily, in remembrance of me. You have been 
so accustomed to say office with us, that you will have little difficulty 
in finding your places. Some day I hope you will be admitted into 
the third order; and then, you know, our office will be incumbent on 
you.” 

Sorrowfully the English lady received his parting gift and bless- 
ing, and mounting rode away. As she reached the brow of the hill 
she looked back, and still saw the brown figure of the kind old monk 
standing watching her from the convent-door. It was the last time 
she was to see him on earth. 

A few months later, a malignant fever which broke out at Tiberias 
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carried off the Franciscan priest who served the little church of St. 
Peter there. The Padre Guardiano instantly set off to replace him 
till a successor could be appointed. But the same poisonous air 
rapidly filled his veins: he fell sick the following day, and in less 
than twenty-four hours the end came. He died alone and untended, 
save by a poor Greek priest, who came to administer to him the last 
rites of the Church. Yet surely other ministries waited, unseen, 
around that dying bed; and, the dark river past, those words must 
have echoed in his ears: “ Luge, serve bone et fidelis; quia in pauca 
Suisti fidelis, supra multa te constituam; intra in gaudium Domini 
tui.” 
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Early Days of un Artist. 


“Turner,” says his biographer, “had the good fortune to be the son 
of a barber:” meaning, I suppose, not exactly that a barber’s son 
must needs be fortunate, but that he was happy in being born among 
the working-people of this world, and so preserved from that state of 
social idleness which is the most deadly of the foes of genius, inas- 
much as it precludes all necessity for the toil and trouble by which 
alone its full power can be properly developed. 

His father, then, was a barber, and a native of Devonshire—that 
county which had already sent Reynolds and Northcote to the artistic 
world. His mother is said to have been of gentle blood; though it 
is hard to reconcile that statement with the fact that one of her 
brothers was a Brentford butcher, and the other a fishmonger in the 
town of Margate. William Turner, the artist, was born, in 1775, in 
Maiden Lane, a dark and narrow street, where house-tops almost 
meet in their friendly endeavours at nodding to each other, and where 
inhabitants on opposite sides can converse in whispers from their open 
windows ; where the fog rolls in heavily long before the fall of night, 
and where in winter the sun, like an unpopular monarch, seldom 
shows himself in person, sending a few deputy rays to do duty for 
him at noontide, or allowing himself to be altogether superseded by 
the oil-light or gas of human manufacture. It had not, however, al- 
ways been the low quarter that itis at present, and that it was in the 
days of Turner’s childhood. It had once been the very heart of what 
in olden times represented the “ West End” of London. Durham 
Place, where Raleigh lived, and the mansion of the Cecils, were close 
at hand; and Southampton Street, into which it opens, had in yet 
later times been the residence of Congreve and Garrick, and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, in the days of her highest fashion as an actress. Maiden 
Lane, moreover, had celebrities of its own to boast of. ‘“ Honest 
Andrew Marvel” wrote to his constituents from Maiden Lane; and 
Voltaire, a less pleasant character to think of, resided at the sign of 
“The White Peruke” what time he snubbed poor Congreve, and 
in his turn was epigrammatised by Young. 

Those who fancy that the early scenes of childhood exercise a. 
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strong influence on the after-character of the man, may well deem it 
strange that one of the greatest painters nature ever boasted should 
have been born amid crowded streets, and that Turner, who loved 
nothing so well in his artist-life as to depict the Ocean, should never 
in his early days have walked beside it, never have inhaled its in- 
vigorating breezes, never have watched it in its changing moods 
or sent a longing eye over its broad expanses, never have dreamed 
of sea-weed and rosy shells upon its bosom or wreathed corals under- 
neath it, never, in short, have known aught about it in the first 
decade of his life. Perhaps the rule of contrarieties may count for 
something in the matter. There is such an innate consciousness of 
nature in every human breast, that the veriest city-child who ever 
‘drew breath within its walls feels his pulses quicken when men talk 
of the country; and he has an almost intuitive knowledge of the fact 
that outside the murky mass of buildings, which enclose his young 
life as in a prison, there are free spaces under the clear air of heaven 
where flowers blossom and birds sing, and children, fearless of magis- 
trates aid policemen, disport themselves in delicious liberty. Bring 
such an one as this suddenly face to face with Nature, and he will be 
probably far more alive to her fascinations than another who has 
gazed upon her from his cradle, and so grown somewhat callous to 
her beauty. 

And such an one assuredly was Turner. So strong was the love 
of Nature which she herself had planted in his bosom, that it only 
acquired strength from its long suppression; and when at last he 
left the city and flung himself, giddy with joy and breathless with 
admiration, in fields knee-deep in clover, or down by the sea-shore at 
Margate, the beauty of those new revelations must have stamped 

* itself on his artistic brain with a vividness and vigour which the 
fondest and earliest recollections of childhood could hardly have be- 
stowed. 

Long ere that day arrived, however, one little glimpse of her 
hidden treasures kind Nature had managed to bestow upon her 
favourite son. Covent Garden being close to Maiden Lane, the 
boy-artist, while other children of his age and standing played pitch- 
and-toss, tormented orange-women and upset their stalls, may 
have lingered enraptured over the manifold productions of earth and 
sea breught hither for the use of the wealthy. He who in after-times 
did not disdain to spend hours in the successful foreshortening of a 
dock-leaf must indeed have found ample food for his artistic eye in 
the gold-and-silver glittering of fish yet panting from the ocean, in 
the rustic beauty of baskets piled high with vegetables and fruit, in 
the many-coloured blossoms arranged into dainty nosegays or flung 
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together with a “grace beyond the reach of art;” and when the 
Christmas-times came round at last, in the shining green leaves and 
scarlet berries of holly-bush and laurel piled together in gigantic 
stacks, and relieving at once, and by contrast heightening, the dead 
whiteness of the winter snows. 

It is said that Turner could use a pencil before he knew how to 
write ; but even if it were so, there is nothing very startling or mar- 
vellous in the fact. All children as a rule love to play with pencil 
and with paper; but as a rule also, their first attempts are mere aim- 
less strokes, and without a hint from a more experienced hand, they 
seldom attain to any idea of form. It was this idea of form, there- 
fore, which made the real distinction between Turner and other children 
of his age. It seems to have been in his young head almost from 
the beginning, and must have sprung there spontaneously, for hints 
from older persons he was not very likely to have been favoured 
with. His father, the “busy little barber of Maiden Lane,” plied 
his trade unceasingly ; and when he had succeeded in giving a good 
cauliflower-shape to his customers’ perukes, had in all probability 
achieved what was his highest conception of the beautiful in form. 
His mother was a shrew—and something sadder still, all the latter 
half of her poor life having been passed in an asylum. This is a 
fact indeed which should never be forgotten in the due estimation of 
her son’s character in after-life. Turner was hardly five years of age 
when that idea of form to which I have before alluded began to 
develop itself most decidedly. His father, so runs the story, had 
been sent for to dress the hair or the peruke of a Mr. Tomkinson, a 
busy little pompous patroniser of the arts, and great himself in the 
article of pianos—the Broadwood, in fact, of the days in which he 
flourished. He resided in Dean Street, Soho. He had a coat-of- 
arms too, had Mr. Tomkinson, or at all events he had bought one. 
This coat-of-arms was richly emblazoned on a table of inlaid wood, 
which happened to be in the room where Mr. Tomkinson received 
his barber. Among other strange inv@ntions of the heraldic mind, 
that shield contained a lion such as never flourished save in heraldic 
fancy; a lion rampant or upright, and apparently standing on its 
own tail, with fiery eyes and bushy mane, and all the colours of the 
rainbow dashed over his mottled hide. Red, blue, and green—the 
great colourist of future years could not take his eyes off a beast so 
splendidly depicted; and it was slowly and reluctantly, when the 
barber’s task was over, that he turned from its contemplation and 
followed his father back to his dingy domicile in Maiden Lane. But 
he carried away the image in his mind’s eye ; and ere that same day 


had faded into night had produced and presented to his admiring 
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parents a very respectable imitation of the many-coloured king of 
beasts which had so ravished him in the morning. He was pro- 
nounced a born genius on the spot, and henceforward, to all neigh- 
bourly inquiries as to what he was about to make of William, the 
little barber, dancing on his toes, as was his wont when joyfully ex- 
cited, replied without hesitation or misgiving, “ William, sir?—Yes, 
sir, William is to be a painter.” 

William probably thought so too; and the pencil, having once 
been compelled to obey his bidding, was seldom or never permitted 
afterwards to be idle. We hear little or nothing, however, of its 
further achievements until two years later, when he was sent, in con- 
sequence of ill-health, or of the mental state perhaps of his mother, 
to reside with an aunt—the wife of the gentlemanly Brentford but- 
cher. There, at a day-school at Brentford Butts, he commenced his 
education, and there his love of art, stimulated perhaps by the first 
sweet country breezes he had ever scented, broke forth beyond con- 
cealment or control. For Greek and Latin he had no great liking ; 
and to the end of his days his English spelling was incorrect— 
a weakness which he shared with Reynolds, though without the 
Same excuse, for the laws of orthography had been thoroughly laid 
down before Turner commenced its study ; and Johnson, like a great 
tyrant as he was, had left it in no man’s power to spell or to mis- 
spell according to his fancy. If Turner, however, lagged behind other 
boys in graver studies, his artistic education made rapid progress. 
While they cast longing eyes towards the playground, and dreamed 
vividly of batting and of balls, he watched the clouds wistfully as 
they drifted in huge masses across the skies, or gazed upon the 
branches of the mighty elms bending and swaying beneath the same 
breeze which sent them on their way through heaven; or he dreamed 
of the rainbow, which he had seen perhaps on some bright April 
morning from the schoolroom window, or passed in loving review 
before his mind’s eye every fair tint of colour which Nature scatters 
among her flowers, from the “shining crimson” of the rose to the 
silver paleness of the lily. 

Strange to say, his companions had some sympathy with these 
artistic dreamings—a proof that he was not always the reserved 
individual he afterwards became—for schoolboys have rarely any 
tenderness to bestow upon beings less open and joyous than them- 
selves. This sympathy, too, they manifested in a way which showed 
it must have been something more than a mere passing sentiment; 
some among them occasionally undertaking that Latin theme for 
which he had so little liking, while he drew surreptitiously from 
the schoolroom window. His biographer tells us that he owed much 
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to those first days spent in the country. Doubtless he did; and that 
they awakened and fed his love for Nature, and excited him to sketch 
her sweet face for himself instead of servilely copying her features as 
he saw them reflected in the works of other artists. How fair the 
long avenues of Bushy Park, -with its double row of pyramidal 
chestnuts and their candelabra-like clusters of white flowers must 
have shown to the boy-artist the first time he walked beneath their 
shadow! And the fast-flowing river, the white swans that floated on 
its surface, the cattle reflected in its limpid pools, the dark clustering 
elms and daisy-speckled meadows, surely they made his heart sing 
for joy within him, and deepened almost to loathing that distaste for 
London which prevented him all his lifetime seeing any fit food for 
poetry or painting in its dull myriads of red-brick houses. Certain, 
at any rate, it is, that the recollections of Twickenham haunted him to 
his dying day, and that it was to Twickenham he came, when weary 
of the smoke and noise of London, to refresh his languid senses 
and to bathe them anew in the translucent air which had refreshed 
and invigorated his childhood. But the charms of cloud-watching 
and surreptitious drawing were not destined to be his for ever; and 
a day came at last when the little barber reappeared at Brentford to 
claim his son and to bear him back, like a recaught bird, to the hot 
city from which he had been so joyous to escape. Later on, how- 
ever, he was sent to Margate, then a wild sea-village, supposed, in 
the non-existence of railroads and telegraphic wires, to be at an 
almost immeasurable distance from the great Babylon of the king- 
dom. And there he first saw the sea, which he loved afterwards all 
his life long so well to paint. There he watched it in all its varying 
moods,—now placid and blue as the skies above it, now white and 
angry, and rolling in long resounding billows up the beach. There, 
too, his cloud-studies were resumed, and he could mark, without fear 
of chiding, the shadows—blue, green, and inky-black—which they 
cast upon the waters. There, with a boy’s eager fingers he picked up 
shells and drifted weed, and listened, as he walked along, to the distant 
moaning of the ocean, and dreamed, to the utter forgetfulness of all 
outward circumstances, of the mysteries of poetry and beauty which 
lay hid within its bosom. The boy was not alone, either, in these 
sea-side rambles. A schoolfellow often walked beside him, and one 
whom he loved better than any schoolfellow—a girl, who, little as he 
thought about it then, was to form the sunshine alike and deepest 
shadow of all his after-life. Just then, however, she was only his 
playmate, and nothing more. A dear, gentle, sympathising little 
_ girl no doubt he thought her; but nothing more! 

It has been said that no man is a prophet in his own country ; 
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and for the same reason, perhaps, genius is seldom so kindly en- 
couraged by the family in which it germinates as by outsiders of 
the domestic circle. It is therefore infinitely to the credit of the 
“little barber,” that, far from trying to lower the mind of his son 
by forcing him to follow his own calling, he did his best to aid him 
in his higher flight, and to send him fairly forward in that career 
for which nature had so evidently intended him. He made him at- 
tend, in the first instance, a drawing academy in Soho Square; and 
later on, he sent him to a school kept by old Tom Malton, most of 
whose pupils were intended either for architects or engineers. Tom 
Malton was a clever artist; and Turner used to say afterwards, that 
he owed all his knowledge of perspective to his tuition. Never- 
theless, it is a fact that his education was considered at the time a 
failure; and that Malton not merely failed to discover the genius of 
his pupil, but that he went one step further, and stigmatised him as a 
dunce. The fault probably lay more with the master than the scholar; 
or, still more probably, it lay between them. There are minds among 
masters which, however well they may be stored themselves with 
knowledge, lack the proper ability for imparting it to others; and 
again, on the other hand, there are minds among scholars which re- 
quire some especial mode of training before the intellectual machinery 
can be set in motion. Once fairly started, it goes on rapidly and 
smoothly enough; but if the key to the intellect be not discovered, 
every effort proves abortive, and master and pupil part with a mutual 
sense of dissatisfaction in each other. So it was with Turner and his 
professor. Whether there really was some fatal want of sympathy in 
their minds; or whether it was that the boy, just fresh from the broad 
ocean and rioting in its glittering recollections, could not compel his 
fancy to the dull study of mathematics, certain it is that he never suc- 
ceeded in crossing that bridge which is the terror of the school-boy 
mind; and that failing in every attempt to do so, Malton returned 
him, sad and crest-fallen, on his father’s hands. 

But perseverance, not to call it obstinacy, was one of Turner's 
especial attributes as a man; and even as a boy he was not easily to 
be turned from a favourite pursuit. His father believed in him still : 
and at his earnest entreaty Malton once more received him as a 
pupil; always, however, with the same result. His young brain was 
by this time in a whirl of perplexity; and he had lost that power 
of calm application by which alone, in such a case, success could be 
secured. 


Destined one day to be professor of perspective to the Royal Aca- 
demy, he proved himself, at this precise moment of his life, unequal 
even to elementary geometry; and Malton sent him back once more 
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to his father, with the despairing but kindly-intended counsel to make 
the boy a tinker, a tailor, a cobbler, or a barber—any thing, in short, 
save that one thing which his soul aspired to be, and which he after- 
wards so thoroughly became—a perspective artist. 

Even this repulse did not check his career. He had that con- 
sciousness of the right stuff within him which has often, before and 
since, saved genius from breaking down beneath the dull criticisms of 
loving friends. He would not give in; and his father, to his credit 
be it recorded, backed him nobly. Old Tom Malton might sneer 
down his boyish efforts, and pronounce him just clever enough to be 
a cobbler: he knew that God had given him an artist’s soul; he 
hoped, some day or other, to have an artist’s hand to give expression 
to its dumb music; and he persevered. 

Even then, and under the pressure of Malton’s disparaging re- 
marks, Art was beginning to reward her boy worshipper by some faint 
glimmerings of success. Smith, an excellent mezzotinto engraver, 
employed him, as well as the boy Girtin, afterwards Turner’s dearest 
friend, in the colouring of prints; and drawings moreover, purporting 
to be copies from Dayes and Sandby, the successful water-colour men 
of the day, were pinned up in the barber’s shop, and elicited not 
only praise but also pence from customers, innocent of all thoughts of 
art when they first placed themselves in the barber’s chair. Porden, 
the builder of George the Fourth’s Brighton folly, employed him in 
embellishing his architectural designs; a process which the boy seems 
to have accomplished easily enough by splashing in blue skies and 
gravel-walks, with grass, and dock-leaves, and all sorts of leafy “ lit- 
ter,” in the foreground. Porden found his designs go down all the 
better with his customers for these slight improvements; and with a 
show of liberality more apparent than real, he offered to take the 
lad without premium in the capacity of apprentice. But the barber 
proved himself quite as good a hand at a bargain as the architect ; and 
rightly guessing that a boy worth taking without a premium must 
have a certain money-value of his own in the market, he wisely re- 
solved to keep him to himself. But though he declined Porden’s 
offer, it seems to have turned his attention for a moment towards 
architecture, young Turner being sent soon afterwards—not, however, 
I believe, as an articled apprentice—to Mr. Hardwick, the designer of 
St. Katherine’s Docks. The boy submitted outwardly, but his whole 
soul was in rebellion against the decree. His artistic powers were 
striding rapidly towards maturity, and every day he cared less to 
copy. The dull work of embellishing other men’s designs began to 
pall upon his fancy. The vigorous artist-soul within him was tumul- 
tuously asserting its own powers, and he was longing to be up and 
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doing ; longing to stand face to face with Nature, and to force her, 
by fair means or by foul, to unveil her coy beauties to his gaze. 

Mr. Hardwick read the boy’s struggles in his wistful eyes; and 
more generous than Porden, he went to old Turner and strongly re- 
commended him to send his son to the Royal Academy. His advice 
was taken; and once admitted to the Academy, and allowed to copy 
in the studio of its President, young Turner was fairly started in his. 
art-career. 

He was at Somerset House on that memorable day when the floor 
fell-in during Sir Joshua’s lecture; and, curiously enough, was close 
to the President in their hurried retreat from the room. Doubtless,. 
therefore, he heard and admired, as a boy would naturally admire, the 
answer which, true to his placid temper and undying love of art, Sir- 
Joshua made to some one, who asked him of what he first thought 
when the crash occurred. “I thought,” quoth the President, “ that 
if we all had perished, art would have been thrown back five hundred 
years in England.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was closing his career at the very moment 
when Turner was beginning his; and he had barely time to copy two- 
of his wonderful portraits, when that sad morning came on which the 
President laid down his pencil never to resume it. Lady Beauchamp- 
was then sitting for her portrait, but it was never finished. Even as 
he pursued his task a film came over the painter’s eyes, and the fair 


form that he was sketching seemed to swim and grow pale before: 


him. Then he felt that his hour was come; the sitter was dismissed, 
the doors of the studio closed, and Turner left, with other students who- 
had haunted it, to seek such advancement as they needed in their art 
elsewhere. To a commonplace talent this might have been a mis- 
fortune ; to Turner it was probably the reverse. He thus lost his last 
temptation to be a copyist; and left to his own devices, his good 
genius prompted him to go straight to Nature, and draw inspiration 
fresh and sparkling from her fountain. With the boy Girtin, whom 
we have already mentioned, he now spent many a long summer day 
upon the Thames, sketching whatever of graceful, or fantastic, or- 
imposing met his eye, and laying up a store of recollections which 
afterwards served him well, when he took his place as Nature’s best- 
loved painter, to hold the belt for England against all competitors. 
The long winter evenings were spent almost as pleasantly, and quite 
as profitably, at the house of Dr. Munro, one of George III.’s mad 
doctors. The “good doctor,” as Turner always styled him, is said 
to have seen some of his early sketches at the barber's, and taking a 
fancy to him and his inseparable companion Girtin, often invited 
them to draw at his house, giving them half-a-crown a-piece and a 
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capital supper as the reward of their evening labours. He gave 
them, indeed, more than money, for he gave them that which money 
could not purchase—the chance of studying and making sketches 
from the great masters of other days. Wild landscapes from the 
pencil of Salvator Rosa, and tender and touching ones from that of . 
Gainsborough, adorned his house ; and his portfolios alone contained 
mines of instruction for the young aspirants. There, we are told, 
Girtin found the Canaletti drawings of London and Venice, which he 
loved to imitate; and there Turner studied at his ease the Louther- 
bourgs and Sandbys, which he commenced by copying, and finished 
by excelling. 

This friendship between Turner and Girtin, to which we have 
already more than once alluded, is a very pleasant feature in the cha- 
racter of the former. He seems to have loved this first companion of 
his artistic days with a sincerity and fulness of affection which men 
are perhaps never more capable of feeling than when, like Turner, they 
are reserved and shy, and therefore somewhat chary in its outward 
show. He admired his talents, too, with an unselfish and ungrudging 
spontaneity, which is not, unhappily, always to be found in the judg- 
ments of even friendly rivals. His love, in fact, made him constantly 
tend towards an almost undue appreciation of his friend’s powers and 
an equally unfair depreciation of his own. “ Never in my whole life 
could I draw like that,” he said once to Chambers Hall, alluding to 
one of what he called “ Girtin’s yellow drawings ;” “and yet I would 
at any time have given my little finger to be capable of doing so.” 

Girtin, young as he was, soon discovered his own value; and 
probably Turner and Dr. Munro between them helped him to the 
knowledge. He knew it so well, in fact, that he refused at last to 
fulfil his apprenticeship to Dayes; and being committed to Bride- 
well for breach of contract, employed himself in covering his prison- 
walls with frescoes, which brought half the city of London to behold 
them. Among a hundred others, the Earl of Essex came; and de- 
lighted with what he saw, he went off at once to Dayes, bought up 
the lad’s indentures, and coming back to prison, burned them before 
his eyes. From Bridewell he carried Girtin down to Casshiobury, 
where, free and happy, and lapt in such regal luxury that he used 
long afterwards playfully to pretend it had spoilt him for humbler 
dwelling-places, he pursued his artistic career without further moles- 
tation. Turner, on his part, set up for a drawing-master ; an attempt 
that proved to be a signal failure. He was too reserved to be capable 
of pleasantly and easily imparting knowledge, and far too chary of 
his art-secrets to be willing to barter them for a poor couple of 
half-crowns. 
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It was, moreover, one of his favourite maxims, that those who 
could not understand a hint would be none the better for a bushelfal 
of advice; and as far as pupils were concerned, he seems to have acted 


thoroughly on this idea. 
Abandoning himself to his own thick-coming fancies, he left his 


pupils pretty much to their own devices, only waking up now and then 


to frown or give faint praise, as the case might seem to need it. Such 
things, however, are not the sum-total of what men look for in an in- 
structor; and one by one his pupils left him, to seek a more practical, 
if less gifted master. This attempt at teaching may have been con- 
nected with the matrimonial engagement which ended so unhappily 
for the young painter, strewing ashes on the very bread he earned, 
and casting a shadow over the most brilliant successes of his life. That 
little girl, whom he had loved long ago at Margate, still possessed the 
heart which she had so unconsciously won when they wandered to- 
gether by the ocean-shore, picking up its tangled weeds, and listening 
turn about to its far-off moanings in the thick-lipped spiral shells 
which it carried to their feet. Such childish love, it has been often 
said, never survives the days of childhood; and this is true enough 
in most cases. But here, as in many other things, Turner was an 
exception to the rule. Slow to care for any, and reserved with even 
his most familiar friends, he had yet a heart which never proved 
faithless to its first affection. This boy’s love of his had grown with 
his growth and strengthened with his strength. It was connected 
with his youngest and brightest recollections; with days of sun- 
shine, snatched from the smoke and fogs of London; with expe- 
ditions in tiny cockle-shells of boats, pushed adventurously far from 
land; with breezes fresh from the foaming waves; with the dance 
and ripple of bright waters; and with all that makes the gladness 
and joy of the seaside life to the eager mind of boyhood. 

And perhaps that ocean itself was dearer tohim forthe recollections 
it ever brought him of the young and innocent affection which had 
risen like a morning-star over the day-dawn of his early youth. They 
had parted long ago at Margate, with childish vows of constancy until 
death; and meeting again, as youth and maiden, renewed the engage- 
ment in a more solemn and binding form. But they were far too 
young and poor to think of marriage yet, and so they were once more 
forced to sunder. He went to London, to push his fortune in the 
world; she remained to that far harder lot, of waiting and of weeping. 
The moment their means were sufficient for the purpose the marriage 
was to take place; and in the mean time it was settled that they 
should correspond. But she had a stepmother—a stepmother not 
much older than herself perhaps—who envied her the fresh young 
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fortunes of her coming life; for Turner, it must be remembered, was 
not in those days the dry eccentric artist years and trials made him 
afterwards, but a well-featured resolute-looking youth, strong enough 
to make his own way in the world, and kind-hearted enough to smooth 
it as much as might be for the woman who intrusted herself to his 
guidance. Perhaps, after all, the stepmother only wished a richer 
husband for the girl; or perhaps she had a private grudge against 
young Turner. Certain it is that she proved false to both, and that 
the letters which he addressed to his betrothed never reached her 
hand. Postage was not in those days what Rowland Hill has made 
it now. You could not then get a pennyworth of news from your 
friends; and small enough was the quantity to be had even for a shil- 
ling. Turner was probably both too poor and too busy to write often, 
an@ this made the fraud practised upon him comparatively easy. He 
may have marvelled at the silence of his betrothed, but it never oc- 
curred to him to doubt her. How should it? She was the one great 
faith of his life, the sole creature whom he trusted. Men who doubt 
every thing and every person else have not uncommonly some especial 
favourite in whom they settle all their faith; and it is strange how 
much more confiding, in that one instance, a suspicious man will be 
than any other. Turner was a suspicious man, and he never doubted; 
his betrothed was probably any thing but suspicious, and she doubted, 
and did more! ‘True, she had a stepmother to pity and moan over 
her, and to hint that she was forgotten, and perhaps forgotten for 
another. For two long years she waited, devouring her grief as best 
she might in silence and in weeping. Then came the reaction. 
Wounded pride took the place of love in that sorrowful lonely heart ; 
and in an evil moment she forgot her child-troth and her plighted 
vows of later years, and promised to wed another suitor. Turner 
heard of it at last, and rushed back to claim his bride. “Too late! 
alas, too late!” So she told him, in sorrow and in tears! 

Too late !—though he indignantly repelled the charge of fickle- 
ness, and proved that if he had had one iota less of confidence in her, 
the fraud which had divided them would have been long ago discovered. 
Rightly or wrongly, she deemed herself bound to the man whom she 
did not love; and rightly or wrongly, she left the man whom she did 
love to his lonely lot. Turner left her, vowing never again to put love 
or trust in woman; and prophesying, with a sad true prescience of 
the human nature in him, that his life would be henceforth without 
happiness or hope. And so, in fact, in one sense it was. That dis- 
appointment crushed out all that his heart possessed of youthful joy 
and freshness; it hardened the best side of his nature, and turned the 
worst into stone. Under any circumstances he must have achieved 
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success ; but if his youthful love had prospered, it would have come 
to him through a softening and sanctifying medium. He would have 
seen his fame reflected in the bright faces of his wife and children; 
and seen thus, it would have been happiness. 

As it was, it came to him with the cold lustre of a northern sun, 
lighting, not warming, the empty places of his heart, making the 
inner darkness darker still by its contrast with the glare outside; 
and teaching all who care to learn, that fame and happiness are not 
of necessity such inseparable companions as young and eager aspi- 
rants after both are naturally inclined to think them. 
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Witerature in its Belations with Beligion. 


In an age in which Literature daily claims to exercise more of social 
power, it seems desirable to ascertain what are its chief relations to 
that for which society, no less than the individual, exists—Religion. 
On the present occasion we do not profess to treat this great theme 
in its completeness. While putting forward what seem to us im- 
portant truths, it is necessary to remark that certain converse state- 
ments might also be made with truth. It is not in one mode only, 
but in several—and these of a very different character—that Religion 
and Literature affect each other. The same remark applies to many 
things beside. For example, true patriotism finds its highest sup- 
port and sanction in religion; while yet it is certain that one of the 
most forcible charges brought in early times against Christianity was 
that it exercised an influence unfavourable to patriotism; an influence 
which indeed it must ever exert against the sentiment as understood by 
the mere worldly mind. So, again, friendships of an ardent character 
may be favourable at one period to a man’s religious condition, and 
yet at a more advanced period of religious progress may exercise a 
retarding influence upon it. In affirming that it is in religion that 
literature finds its noblest inspiration and its steadiest support, we 
neither deny that religion may at certain periods tend also to super- 
sede literature, nor would we conceal the fact that it has always 
exercised, unless its just authority has been disowned, a restraining 
as well as a protecting power over its noble nursling. 

Still less do we mean to imply that literature has ever acquitted 
itself of its debt to religion. However high its claims may be, its 
responsibilities must rise in the same proportion. They have never 
been frankly met and adequately discharged by the fully-developed lite- 
rature of any period. No nation yet has produced a literature worthy of 
being called Christian, as a whole; and during long periods the litera- 
ture of more nations than one has been Pagan, and sometimes worse 
than Pagan. In modern times governments have more often made a 
religious confession than literatures have done so ; and it is well known 
how wide, at best, has commonly been in their case the interval 
between the confession and the performance. The Christian Faith and 
the Christian Church have encountered no more envenomed enmities 
than in the diseased literatures that have hung over diseased nations, 
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like a mist overa swamp. Should an opportunity of discussing that 
part of the subject present itself, it will not be difficult to show that 
there are two great main causes whence proceed the prevarications 
which have so often changed letters into a curse; and that these are 
no ot her than those two great seductions by which individual souls 
have also been most desolated, viz. Sensuality and Pride; the former 
chiefly affecting the literature of southern nations, and the latter that 
of northern. Literature has, like man, its Original Sin, which is ever 
the prolific source of transgressions in detail, and still more abund- 
antly, of omissions. But it has also, like man, its heavenly origin, 
and its mens melor. The brighter theme is that which now lies 
before us; but it must ever be remembered that the elevation which 
literature in its ideal form may justly claim is the severest condem- 
nation of its shortcomings and rebellions. Literature has often been 
false to religion, but never without being false to itself at the same 
time; often noxious to society, especially in the periods of its false 
glories, but never without being likewise suicidal. 

Taking, then, literature in its highest sense, as the recorded and 
careful utterance of men and of nations, their selectest and most 
harmonised yet spontaneous utterance, when dealing with those 
problems the vital importance of which, as well as their nearness to 
our sympathies, compel utterance, what is the origin of literature? 
Many persons, especially in modern times, would refer that origin to 
mere love of excitement, to the instinct of activity, or to intellectual 
vanity. Others would attribute it to sources not more elevated; and 
they would have spoken too often with a show of reason. Yet 
assuredly we are not to form our judgment of any thing from its 
degradations chiefly. To estimate it aright, we must contemplate it 
in the light of that idea which determines its true character. 

If we would know the true origin of literature, we have but to 
bear in mind the origin of human intellect itself. That intellect is 
the attribute of a creature made in the Divine Image; and it is the 
faculty through which his whole being is irradiated with light and 
truth. It could never have been intended, therefore, to occupy itself 
chiefly with material objects. The first man walked with his Creator, 
and all things in this world were made subject to him. It was not 
assuredly among those inferior things that his thoughts habitually 
dwelt. The lower world of sensuous objects constituted but a 
language through which he interpreted that higher world of spirit 
which was his spirit’s home. Contemplating them with this pierc- 
ing insight, he saw, through them, their inner meanings; and his eye 
was not permanently stayed upon the outward form. No book was 
needed then, for Creation itself, transparent in the symbolic language 
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of its divinely-ordered forms, lay as a volume ever open beneath the 
eye of its new-created lord. Where his descendants spell out feebly 
a letter or a syllable in that language, he read the words in clear 
succession. He found in Creation an image of the Uncreated Word ; 
and all that he read in nature’s face was a hymn to her Maker’s - 
praise. As the unfallen man saw, so he spake. Nature was a 
divine language, through which the Creator revealed Himself to His 
creature. Language became conversely the voice by which all nature, 
speaking through man, her representative and high-priest, offered 
up to her Creator the tribute of her confession and veneration. We 
are told that when God made all His creatures pass before the eyes of 
their new master, that master assigned to them names. He could 
have done so only in virtue of an insight which descried in each 
creature its proper character, and of an impulse through which he 
attested and stamped in words the character so descried. In this 
act we find the type of all human language, and of literature as the 
selectest and most developed product of language. Even in his 
fallen condition it has ever been given to man, and to him alone of 
mortal creatures, to discern the interior meaning and essential charac- 
ter of the objects that surround him, and of events no less, looking 
through the sense and reaching to the spirit, and to express in lan- 
guage what he has so discerned. Among the objects of the mere 
outward sense man has ever felt himself to be but a sojourner. His 
native home has been elsewhere. His noblest language has been 
the translation of material objects into their spiritual representa- 
tives taken from the region of thought. His highest literature has 
therefore been the sigh of the captive, or the song of the wayfarer on 
his pilgrimage. He has ever felt things above him to be nearer than 
things around him, and things below him to be his, only when raised 
to his level by a transforming power that made them cease to be 
mere material objects. 

To sum up what has been said—Creation itself stood forth to 
unfallen man the primary revelation of that Creator in whose Image 
he was made. The radiant scroll needed no interpreter so long as 
man looked upon it with eyes invigorated by the unblunted light of 
supernatural grace. When he became a rebel against that high 
grace, the lower part of his nature rebelled against the higher. In- 
telligence, disowning faith, was dethroned by the passions. A cloud 
rose up between man’s eyes and the universe. That universe hung 
before him as an orb in eclipse, clad in darkness, with disastrous and 
minatory aspect. Nature, no longer an open volume, needed an 
interpreter. Literature became its interpreter. Her mission was 
comparatively an humble one, for it was with nature chiefly that she 
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dealt; yet to her too was accorded, so far as she was faithful to her 
trust, a gracious aid, calling past things to her recollection, and also 
leading her on into truth. In science and in song her assiduous 
labour was to interpret aright the dubious aspects of nature, and 
make clear that mirror which had once reflected the Divine Counte- 
nance. That she did not labour wholly in vain is the testimony both 
of profane and of sacred letters. 

However the empiric or mere man of the world may smile at a 
philosophy which, in endeavouring to trace literature back to its 
‘source, is not content till it has mounted to those high and luminous 
table-lands on which heaven and earth seem to meet, nothing is more 
certain than that we have no choice except between such an estimate 
of it and one that is, in essence, materialism. We may follow which- 
ever we prefer of two distinct lines of thought; but we must also 
reach its close. An Epicurean or a Cynical philosophy (the latter 
being but the former turned sour) must needs form an Epicurean or 
a Cynical theory of literature. The path which they prescribe will 
lead us down a swift descent, and trace literature to a stagnant 
source amid the flats of our sensual nature. Such a theory would 
be plausible were all literature like that which has been corrupted by 
the two chief diseases already referred to, which prey upon it,—sen- 
suality and pride. But were that theory a true one, assuredly litera- 
ture would have won for herself no permanent place among the 
Humanities. Humanity is not mere mortality. It is that common 
ground of being in which an immortal spirit stands united to mortal 
clay. Whatever, therefore, belongs to the Humanities must deduce 
its origin from a region in which the immortal part of our nature is 
adequately represented. So considered, its deflections and aberra- 
tions will constitute but a single instance of that battle which, 
with alternate successes and defeats, has ever been waged between 
the higher and the lower portions of man’s nature.’ If literature be, 
in its archetypal form and its nobler aspirations, a lesser temple, in 
which all that belongs to the larger temple of the creation stands 
epitomised and claims reverence, then indeed we may well grant that 
the contrast is painful when we look in upon the defilements with 
which the inner chambers of that temple have been so often debased. 
This may be granted; but what does it amount to, except what would 
have been anticipated not only by Christianity, but by a philosophy 
which recognised a conflict between the better mind in man and the 
corruption which clogs its every movement? The marvel admitted, 
it is surely not more marvellous than that the fanes of religion her- 
self should in old times have sunk into a house of idols, or that, 
where an authentic religion was maintained, and hard by the pre- 
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cinct of the sacrifice, the money-changers should have possessed 
themselves of the Temple. 

The most exalted estimate of literature is the only one which 
leaves it any rational place to occupy in the system of things. For 
what is literature but the speech of man reduced to method and re- 
corded? and what is speech but the utterance of man’s soul? It is 
the soul that speaks; the body but supplies the mechanical instru- 
mentality. Genuine literature, then, must be yet more inwardly the 
work of the soul, since there is more of forethought about it than 
accompanies ordinary speech. Once more: if speech be the utter- 
ance of man’s soul, upon what subjects does that soul utter itself? 
It can find but three: the world around us, that is nature; the world 
within us; and the world above us. In discoursing of outward ob- 
jects, as Divine Providence makes them pass successively before the 
eyes of the individual, or of the whole race, we too, as has already 
been remarked, like our first parent when the animal creation passed 
before him, have to assign to them “names.” These names, or 
descriptions, what are they but the account rendered by the human 
intelligence of the visible objects around it,—of their meaning, their 
functions, and their end? The chief of these objects is Man. We 
see the radiant apparition emerge out of darkness and pass once more 
into darkness. We see the child with his playthings, and, ambushed 
near him, the task he cannot elude, the destiny that never averts its 
eye from him. We see the youth with a world for his plaything; 
and, insurgent all around him, a storm of passions, any one of which 
is competent to create or obliterate a world. We see the man with 
his many labours, yet not deserted by the heavenly guardian of his 
youth ;—and lastly the wrinkled being, feeble as childhood, and 
evanescent like a dying melody. Through the mirror of our in- 
telligence the vision passes in mournful transit. We give it a 
name; and that name is, philosophy. We gaze again. This time 
it is not an individual that passes before us, but a race. In long 
procession its successive changes follow each other beneath our ken. 
It is a family; it has become a tribe; it grows into a clan; it swells 
into a people; it is matured into a nation; it expands itself into 
an empire. All its chances pass before us: the internal strife and 
the external; the sufferings that were but growing pains, and the 
wound that nothing could heal; the prosperity that rewarded indus- 
try; the feebleness that followed prosperity; vice, and the suicide 
that vice ends in; the decay, and the dissolution. The vision has 
passed; we give it a name; that name is history. Or the vision is 
of Nature, with her numberless angel-like ministrations—her awaken- 
ing fountains, her shades, her mountains, her inspiring billows and 
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overawing caves. Every one of these, as it passes, has its special 
gift to man—a cheering influence for the weary, a benign calm 
for the tumultuous, a shield for the timid, a summons to the brave, 
an oracle to the vigilant intelligence. As these ministrations pass 
before us we give them names; and those names are poetry. The 
largest description, the most varied illustration, are still but names 
expanded ; and in them lurks a power which reminds us how nearly 
allied are nomen and numen,—that gods have been Names, and that 
Names have wielded godlike might. 

The necessity for so naming them is deduced from the essentials 
of human nature. Without so naming and knowing them, we should 
be cut off from all practical intercourse with outward objects, or ra- 
ther the intercourse of man with nature would be reduced to that 
between the slave and his lord. The less we knew of nature, the 
less we should be able to master nature through her laws; and the 
more, consequently, we should, through our physical necessities, be 
mastered by her. If, then, man’s speech as regards the external 
and visible world be an interpreting power, without which the due 
relations between man and nature would be reversed, need we ask 
whether it be necessary that that speech be a true speech, and that 
the “names” which he assigns to surrounding objects be in har- 
mony with their real nature? The need of a true and worthy 
speech is yet greater when the office of language is to reveal the 
world within us than when it has but to interpret the outer sphere; 
and is greater in the same proportion as the world of thought ex- 
cels in dignity the world of the senses. Still higher becomes the 
necessity for an adequate speech, when it relates neither to nature 
nor to finite spirit, but to the infinite, the eternal, and the absolute. 
Human speech, then, whether it deals with the world around, within, 
or above us, or with the mutual relations in which the objects of 
these three worlds stand to each other, is a function and a franchise 
belonging primarily to man’s spiritual being ; and to exercise it with 
reverence is an essential condition of really exercising it at all. Man’s 
speech belongs to the animal part of man’s being only when it has 
been perverted from its true office, and when its marvellous and 
transcendent origin, functions, and destinies have been surrendered 
“in sad metempsychosis to the brute.” It is not wonderful that he 
should deal with the divine gift of speech as he has too often dealt 
with the other attributes of his nature; or that a low philosophy, | 
founded on a low practice, should in the one case, as in the other, 
exercise its ingenuity in deducing what belongs to man’s spiritual 
being from an origin merely material. 

We all know the theory, equally remarkable for the scepticism 
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and the credulity it displays, by which a certain class of materialistic 
philosophers account for the origin of human language. They find it 
more easy to believe that mankind invented language and grammar, 
or that the pile built itself up by gradual accretions, than to believe 
that speech constituted a part of man’s original being—a divine gift 
ministering to a divine end. How, previously to the use of language, 
there existed among men that concert necessary in order to carry out 
this great conspiracy in favour of civilisation; or how, upon the theory 
of progressive accretion, it was found possible to build, when there 
existed no first stone on which to lay the second, they omit to state. 
These do not exceed, however, the difficulties we have to encounter in 
the defence of the analogous theory respecting literature—such a 
theory, namely, as would make it but an ingenious contrivance, pro- 
ceeding chiefly from the lower part of man’s nature, not the utterance 
of his total being, the spontaneous voice of his intellect, imagination, 
and soul, the higher being the predominating influence. Indeed, all 
that has been said respecting the origin and office of speech itself ap- 
plies with undiminished force to literature. Ifspeech finds its origin 
in body, we need not suppose literature to be properly the voice of 
the soul. If the one was intended but to amuse us, or enable us to 
transact our external affairs, so doubtless was the other. If Truth be 
not essentially connected with the origin and function of speech, or if 
Truth itself can exist as a mere material veracity without a support 
from what is spiritual in man, then literature must share the degra- 
dation of speech: it too must be free to give to all objects spurious 
names; it may reason rightly or wrongly, as it pleases; it may lift 
up the heart of man to his native region and heavenly home, or labour 
like a drudge in the palace-prison of the baser appetites. But if we 
reject this theory, which without the aid of philosophic pretensions 
approves itself at corrupt periods of literature to the logic of man’s 
instincts, then we must be consistent in our turn. We are by no 
means called on to believe that literature should concern itself with 
its more exalted themes alone. We may even hold that to confound 
the provinces of literature and religion is the gravest injury to both; 
but notwithstanding we must attribute to literature a spiritual origin, 
and a scope consistent with that origin. If neither directly nor in- 
directly it contributes to the moral elevation of man,—if it maintains 
no harmony, however remote, with his spiritual being,—literature 
must be accounted but the incontinent babble of nations. 

But to vindicate the exalted origin of literature we are not 
thrown exclusively upon speculation. We have distinct evidence on 
the subject from three other sources beside,—from revelation, from 
history, and from practical influences daily at work around us. We 
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know upon a divine testimony that every good and perfect gift comes 
from above. Among such gifts that which trains the intelligence of 
man, and so largely affects his social relations, must surely have a 
place: nor can it more efficaciously come to us from above than by 
descending upon our daily life through the more elevated part of our 
being. Next to religion, literature is a nation’s light: if that light 
becomes darkness, the darkness is deep indeed; but if it remains a 
light defying the storm, and not stifled even when in part deflected 
by the gross vapours around it, why may we not say of it that it 
comes from the “ Father of lights”? Its original dignity is attested 
by the fact that God Himself, in giving a revelation to man, selected 
Letters as one of the two great instrumentalities through which that 
revelation was perpetuated. As among institutions He created one 
institution, the Church, and secured it by His indwelling Spirit from 
the frailties which subvert all institutes beside, so likewise in the 
midst of the various literatures of the nations He built up one 
literature, the inspired Scriptures of His elect people, and secured it, 
through the same Spirit, from the errors that affect all literatures 
beside. But in both cases alike what He has done has been effected, 
not by visibly miraculous agencies, strange as angelic interventions, 
but by the consecration of elements that already existed, and by a 
gift sealing them against contamination. As the Church is human 
Society itself, divinely recast in the mould of the second Adam,—the 
antetype and sanction of all societies, from the earliest bond of 
clanship to the noblest development of national existence,—so is it 
likewise with the inspired volume; and sacred literature, while it 
supplies the defects, corrects the errors, and directs the forces of all 
literature beside, attests at the same time its dignity by sharing, while 
it redeems, its nature. The word “ Bible” means the Book. In it 
alone the genuine office of books is expounded to us. Nations, and 
secular literatures, belong alike but to the natural order; but in that 
inferior order they are images respectively of the Church and of the 
Bible. Their true significance and lofty origin are disclosed to us by 
the unblemished creations which they represent; and with that signi- 
ficance, of course, their shortcomings are disclosed no less. 

On this subject—the elevated origin of literature—history speaks 
plainly, whether we consider Hebrew literature or that of the Gentile 
world. Every department of letters mixes itself up historically either 
with inspired documents, or at least with sacred traditions. Among 
the Hebrews, literature not only stood connected with revelation, but 
was identified with it, the uninspired portion of it being little more 
than an expansion of the inspired. Where a revealed literature 
challenged the chosen nation, there a merely human literature fell into 
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a subordinate place; and though it existed, it existed but as a satel- 
lite, less illuminating than irradiated by the central orb. Among 
the Hebrews poetry flowed from an inspired source. Shaken in mu- 
sical triumph from the cymbal of Mary the sister of Aaron, an earlier 
Magnificat, it sounded the pean of a nation’s deliverance :—passing 
over the harp of the royal minstrel, it carried with it every emotion 
that could stir the religious soul, from the princely spirit of confirmed. 
faith and love to the humblest sigh of love made known in penitence, 
If we seek for philosophy and ethics, we have but to turn to the 
Prophets, in whom we find a truth in its nakedness stronger than it. 
could be in armour, and of a dignity which exceeds what it could 
derive from the court-robes of a stately rhetoric; a truth so pure that. 
every isolated text sparkles like a gem; so piercing that every verse 
has a message for each of us; so manifold that as often as we study 
it from a new point of view we find in it a new meaning; so unosten- 
tatious that in the dry statement of a fact there lurks more of sug- 
gested wisdom than in piles of laboured argument. If we seek for 
history, we find here the only complete one which the human race 
possesses. In it we follow a nation, in many respects the great type of 
nationality, from its earliest origin in the family to its more enlarged 
existence, through all the successive stages of the tribe, the common- 
wealth, and the monarchy. In this history alone the breast of a nation 
lies transparent before us: we trace action and suffering to their 
secret springs; we weigh contingencies in a balance not human but 
divine; we measure the deeds and fortunes of men by a measuring-rod 
taken from the sanctuary ; our attention is not stayed upon secondary 
instrumentalities, but.is directed at once to primary causes; and we 
learn that a nation’s strength is from above, and that adversity is 
at once the consequence of unrighteousness, its punishment, and, when 
rightly used, its indulgence and expiation. 

Hebrew history is not only the sole complete, but the sole true 
history possessed by man. To what does it owe this distinction? 
Not solely to the fact of its being an inspired, but also to that of its 
being a religious history. Looking forth on the vast and various 
field of human action, it selects the true point of view. In all history 
alike the facts narrated must ever bear but a small proportion to those 
omitted. The truth of history must therefore depend largely upon 
two conditions : (1) the adoption of a right principle in the selection 
of facts recorded, and (2) the use of a right method in the grouping 
of these facts. These two conditions necessarily presuppose that the 
historian has occupied an eminence sufficiently lofty to command the 
whole field of human relations. It is in religion that history finds 
that eminence; for religion alone “looks before and after,” seeing 
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causes and consequences in one, and clasping the total destinies of 
man. Were it possible to write a universal history, it would by 
necessity prove a religious history; for while each separate nation 
has its special character and proper interest, religion is that universal 
element which belongs to them all. That which would prove the 
sole common interest in the history of the world must needs be like- 
wise the supreme interest in the history of each nation. Hebrew 
history, in making religion its vantage-ground, selects a point of view 
the opposite of that which the world selects, but selects also the only 
true one, elevation and truth being in such matters substantially one; 
and while the worldly historians present us with a lively and drama- 
tic picture of that which seems, religion alone exhibits the steadfast 
image of that which ts. It vindicates the true idea of history—an 
idea to which the monastic chroniclers, though without the advantages 
of inspiration, have at least had the merit of being faithful. The 
connection, then, between Hebrew history and religion is not to be 
regarded merely as an incidental fact of past times; but as one of 
those instances in which the true function of an art stands revealed 
by its highest exemplar. The religious character of Jewish history 
indicates to us what literature requires as well as faith. 
The books of Moses illustrate the essential connection between 
literature and religion with yet more significance than the rest of 
the Hebrew canon, because they include the earliest traditions of the 
human race, and thus disclose to us the earliest movements of the 
human mind. The circumstance that these books are inspired de- 
tracts nothing from the significance (relatively to the subject of our 
inquiry) of the fact that in them we find the noblest specimens of 
poetry, of philosophy, and of history. The various departments of 
‘literature do not lose their proper nature, because in those books they 
are “clothed upon” with a more celestial nature, and named by new 
and nobler names. In them poetry soars into hymn and thanksgiving 
psalm; and philosophy is divinely informed by theology. In them 
history mounts to the highest ground of sacred record, and seems 
often to touch upon the border-land of parable, because those earliest 
records became inclusively parables of God’s dealings with man, from 
the circumstance of their being the most typical memorials of man, and, 
as such, preserved when the rest were lost. There is perhaps no book 
which so memorably illustrates the religious origin of literature as the 
book of Job, by some accounted the oldest ofall books. In it poetry, 
philosophy, and history, not only exist in their highest forms and 
most unfallen purity, but they coexist and interpenetrate each other ; 
thus representing that original unity of literature which existed when 
literature and religion were blended like light and heat in the sun’s 
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ray—long before the white beam had been passed through a prism, 
and in its division had given rise to the various departments of letters. 

But we have yet another witness to summon. The evidence 
of history respecting the religious origin of literature is hardly 
less plain when we turn to the Pagan literature of the ancient 
world. In Egypt, and in various countries of Asia, the earliest 
if not the only literature seems to have been religious. It was 
what was needed as an accompaniment of religious rites, or it 
transmitted in a legendary form at once the chief ideas of religion 
and the chief records of the nation. Such was the case likewise in 
the earliest Sanscrit literature. In it the basis of all learning is laid 
in theology; the drama itself, as in the instances of Sacontala and 
the mystic Chrishna, being a nursling of the temple. In China, as 
in India, the earliest literature, like the earliest legislation, rests on a 
religious foundation. In Greece, above all, where the human intel- 
lect reached its utmost development, literature found its origin on the 
heights of religion. The earliest Greek poets, whose works have for 
the most part perished, were mystics who in hymn and legend cele- 
brated the marvels of the unseen world, or interpreted the dark ways 
of nature to man. Such, from what is recorded of Orpheus, of Mu- 
seus, and of Linus, we may believe to have been the original Grecian 
conception of poetry and its office. No poet is more human-hearted 
than Homer; yet, though the higher ideas of the Pagan religion 
are said to have been sensualised in his familiar song, and the trans- 
mitted truths to have lost much of their spirituality, it is not the 
less true that he could not sing of men without singing of a divine 
power too; that human life, as set forth by him, is a struggle between 
visible and invisible forces; that however he may incite to vain-glory 
or flatter unworthy passions, yet valour, patriotism, hospitality, and 
many a virtue beside, are also enforced with a religious sanction; and 
that, according to his teaching, an earthly life, cheerful, generous, 
and devout, was but the prelude to immortal existence. In Hesiod 
the supernatural holds a yet larger place. We know him chiefly as a 
writer on the nature of the gods; nor is it possible to read such nar- 
ratives as belong to his theogony without perceiving that beneath the 
veil of allegory the Grecian mythology preserved and embodied num- 
berless momentous truths. So deeply was this felt by Lord Bacon— 
no extravagant admirer of the ancients, and the great pioneer of a 
philosophy very different from theirs—that he devoted one of his most 
remarkable works, less known than it deserves to be, entitled “ The 
Wisdom of the Ancients,” to the elucidation of the mythological 
legends, in which he discovered innumerable illustrations of religious, 
of social, and even of political problems. 
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To appreciate, however, the mythological department of Grecian 
literature, the origin and root of the whole, it is by no means suffi- 
cient to regard the ancient fables merely as symbols of recondite 
truths arrived at by the contemplative faculty of man. The truths 
thus emblemed were a portion of that primal Revelation bestowed by 
God on the human race. The original patriarchal religion, we must 
ever remember, was in essence the Christian religion, though the 
great Mediation and Sacrifice which connects the two was regarded 
by the one in anticipation, and is contemplated by the other in re- 
trospect. Thus religion was ever founded on a faith in the promised 
Messiah ; and in it the doctrine of the Trinity was adumbrated, if 
not revealed. How many other Christian ideas it contained we may 
infer, not only from Judaism, but in part even from Paganism. In 
proportion as the Fall continued to bring forth its fruits, the primeval 
religion corrupted itself. It became encrusted with the supersti- 
tions of an idolatrous fancy, and it loosened its grasp of that au- 
thentic teaching originally confided to it. The same Babylonian 
confusion took place by degrees in religion as had taken place in 
language, and the various Pagan religions remained but the broken 
dialects of what had once been a single and authentic speech. The 
various nations preserved best the great truths which were most in 
harmony with the character of each, losing sight of the rest; and 
among them that chosen people upon which God had set His seal, 
that it might be a witness against the growing corruption, stood sole 
and apart, holding in their unity, and exempt from error, the truths 
which the Gentiles held in separation, and withstanding the Gentile 
tendency to idolatry. 

Our theme at present is only with this, the nobler side of Pagan 
mythology. We must never, however, forget that there was a 
darker side to it, on which it was the especial duty of the early 
martyrs and fathers, who contended with a paganism but half dead, 
to insist. Evil spirits had taken possession of the Gentile shrines. 
They had turned to their own account both the deepest instincts and 
the most sacred traditions of man, and thus rendered themselves the 
objects of an idolatrous worship. It has always been through good 
perverted, not through pure evil, that the spirits of delusion have 
worked. It is thus also that, in the modern Gentile world, where 
the national principle has burst loose from the sheltering restraint 
of the religious, heresies are founded, not upon pure error, but on 
great truths, usurped, as it were, distorted, and separated from the 
parent stem. It is not, however, with this momentous part of the 
subject that we have now to deal, 

The reason the religious origin of Greek literature has been so 
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imperfectly appreciated is doubtless to be found in a kindred error 
respecting Greek mythology. Those who in that mythology perceive 
nothing but the absurdities or superstitions which lie on its surface 
could not be expected to recognise the religious side of a litera- 
ture derived from such a source. The error, however, has produced 
other and more dangerous consequences. It is a fact that the Pagan 
religions contained many high ideas, if not principles, which are to 
be found also in the Christian; and this fact is of course one which 
required to be accounted for. An infidel philosophy accounted for 
it by supposing that Christianity stood on the same level with the 
Pagan religions, and was, like them, to be referred to superstition 
and imposture. Into this error fell such writers as Middleton, who, 
by way of assailing the Church, had insisted on the obvious analogy 
between some of her ceremonies and various Pagan rites, and who 
did not perceive that the argument must go further than they in- 
tended, since the resemblance in question does not affect the cere- 
monial only of the Church, but many of the chief ideas authoritatively 
put forth in her teaching, and especially the great ideas of Sacrifice, 
of an Incarnation, of an ascetic life, of immortality, and of retribu- 
tion. The difficulty which an infidel philosophy thus accounted for 
is of course to Christian philosophy no difficulty at all. The Chris- 
tian Scriptures expressly tell us that Man was originally one family, 
and possessed one religion, which was his by revelation. They tell us, 
moreover, that that religion, and the sacrifices which constituted its 
worship, were based upon the primal promise respecting the “ Seed 
of the Woman ;” and that the full development of that religion was 
reserved for a time far later than that of its first revelation. Lastly, 
they tell us that all the races of mankind corrupted their ways; and 
that owing to that circumstance, and with a view to their restoration, 
it was necessary to separate a single family from the rest of man- 
kind, and make it the depositary of pure religion. These three 
statements being admitted as the Christian hypothesis, it is plain 
that such a resemblance as exists between the Pagan religions and 
the Christian is the strongest attestation to its truth, and one the 
more valuable since it is derived, not only from an independent, but 
from an adverse witness. But it is plain no less that, in proportion 
as an exalted origin is thus attributed to the great main ideas of the 
Pagan religions, however distorted, the religious character of Classical 
literature is likewise vindicated. In all countries alike, from Greece, 
with its classic imagination, to the wildest dreams of Scandinavian 
Scald, early literature clustered itself around those ideas which sup- 
ported the national worship. “If, then, the primary ideas connected 
with each national worship were largely deduced, in spite of manifold 
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corruptions, from the stem of the original revelation vouchsafed to 
man, it follows that in every nation, literature, as well as worship, 
was a broken dialect deflected from the patriarchal religion. 

To its origin in religious traditions we are to attribute the fact that 
Greek literature began with its poetry. The same fact is noticeable in 
other literatures also, and is to be referred to the same cause, viz. that 
poetry lends itself most easily to religious purposes, though in its per- 
versions it becomes the most insidious enemy of religion, because its 
most plausible rival. It is thus too that we are to account in no small 
part for the permanent and universal interest that attaches to Greek 
poetry. The charm of a fairy tale soon passes away; nor do the 
wildest marvels of romance attract the imagination long, for we soon 
discover the soundness of the saying, “ Truth is more marvellous 
than fiction.” That which imparts a permanent value to the legends 
of Greek poetry is not the wonderfulness of the fiction, but the uni- 
versality of the truth veiled under fiction. The mysteries of which 
it sings are the deep things of the human heart, and the sphinx-like 
problems of nature, which man feels that he must solve or die. If 
Saturn, who devours his own children, means Time, as Lord Bacon 
affirms, and if Jupiter, his son, who dethrones him, means Know- 
ledge, is not the warfare between time and knowledge a warfare that 
concerns us as well as those who lived in the olden days? If that 
bright-haired divinity who harmonised heaven with his lyre, and was 
the lord at once of prophecy and of the healing art,—if he be indeed 
the witness to the universal desire of mankind, and to their belief in 
a greater Power, whose dwelling is light unapproachable, whose voice 
is the harmony of all worlds, but whose utterance condescends like- 
wise to be the voice of prophecy and helpful counsel, and whose light 
“ carries healing on its wings,” is not this mythus more near to the 
heart of man than the facts that start up around us each day? Let 
us glance at the fable of Hercules. If that heroic deliverer, whose 
human birth belied his high descent; who in his cradle strangled the 
serpents sent to torment him by his mother’s foe; whose matchless 
yet solitary labours built cities, slew monsters, reclaimed wastes ; who 
crossed the sea in the frailest of barques, and died amid flames on the 
mountain-top, a dread and mystic sacrifice,—if he indeed records the 
belief of mankind in a Deliverer greater than Alemena’s son, who was 
to bruise the serpent’s head, to conquer the world’s monsters by la- 
bours and by sufferings, to pass over the troubled sea of time in the 
fragile barque of a mortal nature, and to ascend to a higher heaven 
from the altar of a higher sacrifice,—is not this fable then a matter 
“which comes home to the business and bosoms of men” ? 


Looking thus on Greek poetry as the literary expansion of trans- 
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mitted religious truths—high, though far deflected from their ori- 
ginal rectitude—its permanent power over us is accounted for, not 
by the weakness of the human mind, but by the strength of the hu- 
man aspirations. But, it will be asked, how does this estimate apply 
to Greek literature in its onward progress—the drama, for instance ? 
When the Muse entered the theatres, did she not leave the temples 
far behind? Was not the stage the arena of the passions, not the 
precinct of any sacred power? ‘The answer is triumphant. On the 
contrary, the tragic theatre was the temple of a mystic divinity. The 
chorus that moved around in stately and sometimes threatening dance 
was the choir that celebrated his praise. During the whole perform- 
ance the incense-wreathes ascended from his altar which stood in 
the midst. It is but a vulgar conception of Bacchus to look on him 
as merely the god of wine. He was the divinity of all sombre and 
‘ tragic passion; he was supposed to awaken in man’s breast those 
affections which, once rolled forth from their caverns, ran in the 
channels shaped for them by the Destinies; his wine-floods repre- 
sented the dark blood of the earth, as it moved sluggishly forth from 
its icy cells, and then bounded to the bosom of the great maternal 
goddess and warmed itself in the sun. The Greek, whose mercurial 
temperament enjoyed pleasure itself only when it was not a bond, 
looked with awe upon “ the seriousness of Passion,” and made it 
the harbinger of calamity and the minister of fate. While the 
dreadful tale of an Cidipus or of an Antigoné was represented, 
the spectators bore witness in their fears to the power of a warning 
Muse; and the divinity who presided over Passion received thus 
at once a celebration and a sacrifice. But if the tragic stage was 
the triumph of the passions, it was yet more signally the triumph 
over passion. There was exhibited nothing to allure, but much 
to rebuke and to dismay. To purify the soul by pity and by terror 
was, as the great Greek critic tells us, the function of tragedy; and 
the end of that art, as of sculpture, was to impress upon the soul 
thus warned and purified a majestic calm. The Greek tragic theatre 
had nothing in common with ours except the name; and if we would 
understand it, we must seek a parallel to it less in histrionic perform- 
ances than in religious celebrations. It stood half-way between a 
devout solemnity and a popular celebration. The labours of a whole 
people raised up the mighty building on the slopes of the Acropolis. 
High above it hung the temples of the gods and the fortress of the 
mother city, decorated with all the trophies of war and peace. Be- 
low, and visible to view, spread the purple sea and the Aigean isles ; 
thirty thousand spectators occupied the marble seats; and as they 
fixed their eyes in silence upon the scene, they seemed to witness at 
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once some mystery of the world unseen and some fateful crisis at 
which the destiny of their country had been decided. 

Nor did the Greek tragedy admit at all times the admixture of 
a mortal with a spiritual interest. The tragedy of ‘ Prometheus” is 
as exclusively a religious mystery as though it had been cast in the 
mould of mythic legend or hymn. The struggle between the great 
Titan and the father of the gods is perhaps the profoundest of the 
Greek religious allegories. Coleridge has selected it as the great 
poetic illustration of ancient philosophy, and explained, in a disqui- 
sition of singular interest, the meaning of the mythus. In it he 
finds an anticipation of our latest philosophic attempts, and, in his 
estimation, discoveries; insisting upon it that the fire from heaven, 
stolen by the Titan for man’s behoof, denoted that “pure reason,” 
which he so constantly contrasted with the “faculty that judges by 
sense.” This is a question which could not be pursued here without 
leading us too far from our present discussion; but the “ Prometheus” 
is in itself a sufficient vindication of the lofty origin of Greek tragedy,. 
setting forth, as it does, the heroic suffering of a being more than: 
mortal. Nor did the supernatural theme of that work indicate in 
its author aught that incapacitated him for those poetic labours 
more directly connected with the political destinies of his country. 
The poet of the “ Prometheus” is the poet of the “ Perse” too., The 
tragic poet who more than any other meditated on religious mysteries 
was the same who fought in the Persian war. 

The connection between religion and true patriotism is very 
close, often as a corrupt patriotism has rebelled against religion. In 
Greek religion the Divine Power was ever worshipped as the “ pro- 
tector of the city;” and in the parent state, with its temple-crowned 
Acropolis, the Greek beheld that to which he clung with a religious 
as well as a patriotic love. To him it was not given to behold that 
universal Kingdom which is the antetype and consecration of all true 
nationality, and the “patria” of all who are still “in via;” but he 
reverenced at least what to him was a dim type of it; and, looking 
up to his country as a sacred thing, he counted it among his first 
duties to vindicate her freedom, while he venerated her laws. It was 
this religious struggle for the freedom of their country which elicited 
among the Greeks the highest development of the poetic faculties, 
That struggle finally consummated in the complete rout of the Per- 
sians, the energies enkindled by it had to seek another language 
than that of action. A new literature burst forth; and the memory 
of heroic deeds became the soul of heroic books. The last trumpet- 
thrill of war mingled with the first breath of new but manly melodies. 
Tragedy walked the stage with a warrior’s step; and the Muse of 
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Zéschylus dipped her foot in the blood of the invader before she as- 
cended to the throne reserved for her. Such is the connection which 
ever exists between high poetry and noble deeds; and so close is 
the bond between noble deeds and that religious sentiment which 


inspires them. 

To estimate aright either such deeds or the poetry that sang 
them, we must ever bear in mind the difference between Pagan and 
Christian times. The Greek had sometimes his face turned to the 
light when acting in a manner in which a Christian could not act 
without turning his face to eternal night. What to a Christian 
means “the world,” to a Greek was often that mother city, to die 
for which was to him what he counted martyrdom. To gain her 
praise and that of his fellow-citizens did not in him always mean 
vain-glory. It was the sacrifice of self, of ease, and of pleasure, for 
that commendation which seemed to him the outward authentication 
of the interior voice of conscience. The relative position of Christian 
and Pagan requires a process of transposition to be rendered intel- 
ligible. 

The philosophic literature of Greece, not less than the poetic, 
attests the same great truth respecting the origin of letters in religion. 
The subject is too large a one to be illustrated except by a single con- 
spicuous example. Plato, the greatest of ancient philosophers, was 
also the most religious. Even in Christian times he has retained 
the title of “the Divine;” nor is there any other writer of antiquity 
in whom so close an approximation to Christianity is to be found. 
Its religious character is the great “note” of Plato’s philosophy. He 
could find no reality for the outward universe except by referring 
the visible objects that surround us to their archetypes in the Divine 
‘Mind. He could accept no other test and measure for right and 
wrong, for good and for evil, except the witness of an inner law, 
immutable and eternal, testifying to a Divine Lawgiver. A shadow 
even of the doctrine of the Trinity has been found in his works, so 
far as philosophic conjecture may run parallel with religious faith; 
yet so little did he mistake the one for the other, that he asserted 
the necessity of a revealed religion, affirming that if God was to be 
certainly made known to man, it could only be through a divine 
revelation of Himself; and that such a revelation was rather to be 
expected than despaired of. 

In the days of modern Transcendentalists, as in those of the 
Alexandrian schools, attempts have been made to found an argument 
against Revelation upon the Platonic “anticipations” of Christianity ; 
for the enemies of Religion are always assailing her with weapons 
snatched from her own armoury; yet it is not the less probable that 
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the Platonic philosophy contributed more than aught beside of human 
origin to attest the claims of the inspired Scriptures, and extend the 
reign of her who has “the heathen for her inheritance.” 

How are we to account for the religious character of Plato’s 
philosophy? There are three considerations which will assist in 
explaining it. First, it was not in itself unlikely that the loftiest 
philosophic intelligence, if uncorrupted by pride, would be that one 
most in harmony with religious truths. The divine image in man, 
grievously as it was dimmed, was not wholly obliterated by the Fall: 
thus it was natural that in proportion as the moral aspirations were 
high, and the philosophic insight keen, the nearer approach should be 
made to that truth for which man was orignally created. Secondly, 
it is probable that in Plato we possess the sifted and purest tradition 
from the more spiritual schools of Greek philosophy, and from that 
yet earlier age when philosophy was most religious. The teaching 
of Plato was the teaching of Socrates; and Socrates was doubtless 
but a link in that golden chain of which Pythagoras himself was a 
higher link. Thirdly, Plato had travelled into the East, and thus 
seeking knowledge wherever he went, had baptised his philosophy 
in the streams that flow from the father-land of religion. By many 
it has been believed that he had had access even to the sacred books 
of the Hebrews. Be this as it may, he had examined into all the 
most ancient forms of Pagan religion, and had thus doubtless 
received large aids in that which to a philosophic Pagan must have 
been the most interesting of tasks,—the task of discriminating 
between those traditional truths held in common by the various 
ancient religions and those corruptions with which, from local 
custom and insensible abuse, the universal tradition of Pagan 
religion had become encrusted. Plato had sat in the shade of those 
Egyptian temples which had shadowed the Nile centuries before the 
Trojan war; he had analysed with the keenest dialectics of Greece 
the lore of the most ancient of Pagan hierarchies; and doubtless it 
was not in the spirit of a scoffer that he endeavoured to sift truth 
from error, and to separate the kernel from the husk. 

In ancient times, as in modern, philosophy owed to religion a 
debt which it had not always the honesty to acknowledge. The work 
of Pagan philosophy, in comparison with that of the Pagan religions, 
sensualised and corrupted as they had become, was ever negative 
rather than positive. Philosophy ridiculed the popular corruptions ; 
but the religions preserved at least the primeval truths. It was from 
the stock of religion that philosophy derived those lofty ideas with 
which it sometimes assailed the sensual credulities of a degenerate 
worship. This is a subject which has been admirably illustrated by 
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Father Ventura in his lectures delivered a few years ago in Paris. 
He points out the real dependence of the schools on the temples, and 
the fact that, no matter how much of error might be mixed up with 
the Pagan religions, whatever of primitive truth remained among the 
ancients belonged to the Altar, not to the Academy; that it was no 
prize of philosophic discovery, but had descended through tradition, 
and was derived from Revelation. 

The sparrow that mounted on the eagle’s back when the birds 
had their trial of strength, found no difficulty in flying a yard or two 
higher when the eagle had reached its utmost elevation.. Such has 
been-the ambition of philosophy as often as it has exalted itself above 
religion. Except when it deduces its origin from religion, philosophy 
can attain to little beyond criticism. It may reach to elevated ideas, 
but it has no means of ascertaining whether there be any thing to 
correspond with them in the world of reality. Its highest systems 
remain but subjective fancies; they have no objective sanction, and 
no authority to authenticate them. In Christian times philosophy is 
not put to a fair trial. She receives so much from Christianity, 
unconsciously or unwillingly, that her merely native forces are not 
really tested. It was otherwise with ancient philosophy, as reviewed 
by the great mind of Cicero. It could take all sides in turn, and be 
eloquent on all ; but it tripped in its very first step and fell. Whether 
there was a God or no God, a soul or no soul, an immortality or no 
immortality, was with it but a conjecture. The Platonic philosophy 
retained a purified truth, because its fountain-head was in religion. 

It would not be difficult to show that the other departments of 
Greek literature were not less closely connected with religion as to 
their origin than were its poetry and philosophy. Herodotus, for 
example, who has been happily styled “the Homer of historians,” 
does not the less nobly head the role of uninspired history because 
in his page, as in Homer’s, the religious tradition is to be found side 
by side with the secular; while in both those great men alike, despite 
the aberrations of a Pagan fancy, kindliness, cordiality, human- 
heartedness, and strong-heartedness are elevated at once and har- 
monised by a temper of devotion, which contrasts sadly with that 
vulgar affectation of incredulous shrewdness exhibited both by the 
later Pagan times and by the infidels of the modern world. Our 
present limits do not permit of such an inquiry. Still less could we 
on the present occasion enlarge on that gradual degradation of letters 
which took place in proportion as Pagan religion diverged farther 
and farther from the primitive tradition, and as (the necessary con- 
sequence of this first defection) literature fell off from religion. If 
poetry declined insensibly into an effeminate vein, till an Anacreon 
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was as feeble as a Corinna had been strong; if the Epicurean and 
Pyrrhonist made themselves loud, till the music of the Platonic phi- 
losophy became as unheard as that music of the spheres, lost, accord- 
ing to the Platonic allegory, in the clamour of earthly life; if the 
Sophists of each department of literature trod down the true philo- 
sophers, poets, historians, and orators—the cause was ever the same. 
Those religions which were the broken dialects of the primitive 
revelation corrupted their speech more and more; and the literatures 
to which they had given birth partook of the prevarication, and de- 
clined into mere naturalism. 


A. V. 
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The Musee Retrospectif in Paris. 


Ir is probable that there has never been an Exhibition so singular in 
its contrasted contents, so rich in market value, prepared so ab- 
tuptly for submission to public inspection, as that which, during 
the latter half of the past year, was to be seen in the Palais de 
V'Industrie in Paris, under the name of the “ Musée Retrospectif.” 
In a general way, its character may be comprehended in England by 
a reference to the Kensington Museum Exhibition of 1862, from 
which its conception was drawn, and which it outstripped. Like 
that Exhibition, it came into existence in especial connection with 
an institute the primary object of which is to promote the cultivation 
of art in connection with manufactures. This was formed in Paris 
three years ago, under the title of “ Z’ Union Centrale des Beaux Arts 
appliqués & U Industrie ;” and under circumstances not a little curious, 
and not a little gratifying to those who have led on the great movement 
of improvement in art for the last quarter of a century in England. 
They will find that it has come to pass that the best leading spirits 
amongst our great rivals have felt and admitted, with no little alarm, 
the success of that movement, and the formidable competition with 
which it has threatened their previous preéminence. The simplest 
and most sincere evidence of this appears in the published Report of 
M. Prosper Merimée in reference to the London Exhibition of 1862, 
and the adoption of its sentiments by the conductors of that admi- 
rable periodical, La Gazette des Beaux Arts. In that Report M. 
Merimée, who was official reporter for the French section of the 
International Jury, thus expresses himself: 

“Since the Universal Exhibition in 1851, and even since that 
of 1855, immense progress has taken place in Europe; and although 
we in France have not remained stationary, we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that our lead has become less sensible, and is ever tending 
to its termination. It is our duty to remind our manufacturers that, 
however successful they may have been on this occasion, they may 
possibly sustain a defeat, and that at no very distant date, if from 
the present moment they fail to address all their energies to the 
maintenance of a preéminence which can only be secured by an in- 
cessant aim at perfection. English industrial produce more espe- 
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cially, so markedly behindhand in point of art previous to the 
Exhibition of 1851, has made in the course of ten years prodigious 
advancement; and if it should so continue its onward movement, we 
might find ourselves unexpectedly surpassed.” 

This startling avowal from an authority not to be contravened 
led, amongst other consequences, to such reflections as the follow- 
ing: “The contact of England and France, rendered so frequent. 
by the Universal Exhibitions of Paris and London,” observes the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, “will not be without its use in reference to 
a regenerative movement now in contemplation, to which we wish 
to draw the attention of our readers. In our visits to that country— 
so contiguous to us in locality, so severed in habits—we have learned 
how much can be done by a few men of resolute purpose—citizens 
generously devoted to the public good, and unrestricted in their 
freedom of action. This lesson was well condensed in the words, 
often quoted, of a sovereign who has passed a portion of his life in 
England, and has brought from thence certain English conclusions ; 
to wit, ‘ Individual initiative, urging on its plans with indefatigable 
ardour, saves Government from monopolising the management of the 
vital energy of the nation. . . . Stimulate, then, among individuals 
an energetic spontaneity for promoting all purposes having in view 
the beautiful and the useful.’ ” 

The result of the very pregnant views thus unreservedly avowed 
has been an effort in emulation of that much-commended individual 
vigour of operation; and accordingly a small band of artistic and 
literary Frenchmen, led on by a distinguished and very zealous ar- 
chitect, M. Guichard, constituted themselves the nucleus of a society 
the great aim and object of which is an incessant application of the 
most effective means for fertilising the wide domain of native art 
and manufacture, so as to sustain it in its present rich power of 
productiveness. They have assumed the name of L’Union Centrale 
des Beaux Arts appliques & Industrie. They have instituted a 
museum for the collection and exhibition of all manner of objects 
akin to their undertaking, where lectures are to be systematically 
delivered to the same end. 

In fine, they have developed so rapidly in their proceedings, that 
they have designed, and we may say founded, a college wherein 
special education and special distribution of honours are to be dis- 
pensed to students of industrial art. Until a suitable structure for 
this has been erected, within which the Society will establish its 
centre of action, its headquarters are in that quaint and spacious 
square in the Marais de St. Antoine Quartier of Paris, the Place 
Royale; noted for its clever white marble equestrian statue of Louis 
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XIII., and recently deriving a melancholy interest from being the 
death-scene of Rachel. 

In addition to these great projects for permanent organisation, 
of which the germs will be found at the Adelphi and South Ken- 
sington, that special Exhibition of 1862 in the latter quarter, the 
success of which was so extraordinary, and we may add the influence 
of that noble display of medieval ecclesiastical art which was to be 
seen at Malines in 1864, were the occasions of suggestions which fell 
most productively upon the zealous minds of our projectors. It was 
deemed expedient in the councils of the Place Royale, that Paris too 
should have its “ Retrospective” Exhibition. The French Govern- 
ment, eschewing all jealousy of this independent association, lent its 
help as soon as application was made: and Marshal Vaillant placed 
at its disposal abundant space for the proposed undertaking in the 
large saloons of the Palais de |’Industrie. 

It was not, however, without some apprehensions of success in 
their experiment—without some nervous misgivings as to the realis- 
ing of ways and means, and winning the loan of the treasures of an- 
tique vertu from their possessors, that they entered upon their work. 
However, en avant was the word, and full success ensued. The 
undertaking had the good fortune to win favour in four quarters 
of immense influence,—the Emperor, Prince Czartoriski, the Mar- 
quis of Hertford, and the Messrs. Rothschild. When this became 
known, it acted as an “open sesame” to the masters of lesser 
stores; and from that time streams of undreamt-of and unhoped-for 
valuables came pouring in upon the Society, until at length an in- 
convenient overflow seemed imminent, and it became necessary to 
select and decline. The ultimate result, however, was, that the ac- 
commodation of twelve large saloons was absolutely exhausted by 
the contributions; and it has been estimated that the whole might 
realise on sale something like a million and a half of pounds sterling. 

It was a patent defect of this Exhibition, that works of the same 
kind were not classed together. This was in consequence, doubtless, 
of the exactions of contributors. Each proprietor of a collection of 
treasures, however various and unconnected their contents, required, 
both for safety’s sake and with a pardonable vanity, that his own 
galaxy should shine apart. The spectator, therefore, was for a while 
bewildered in discerning the various elements of this vast and most 
miscellaneous collection. 

A small, neatly-arranged selection of stone-weapons stood as a 
foundation for the whole. From this we had to pass by a prodigious 
bound—for the next element was excellence itself, the master-pieces 
of Greece. The collection of these, if brought into one range and 
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receptacle, would have been sufficient to constitute a most valu- 
able museum of statuettes, vases, and other objects—some of perfect 
beauty. We cannot in a brief sketch like this attempt any detailed 
description, which could but be tantalisingly imperfect. We may 
mark a statuette of Minerva, thus noted as No. 98 of the Cata- 
logue : “ Athéne Toromachos ; reproduction du Xoanon, conservé dans 
le Temple dErechthée. Bronze fondu en plein, du travail le plus 
archaique. Un des plus vieux bronzes grecs connus.” With what 
pardonable veneration might not the lover of the Greek marvels of 
art bend over this, “one of the oldest Greek bronzes known”! 

Another violent leap of transition brought us from the schools 
of Phidias and Praxiteles to the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
period. Here, again, the contributions were profuse. In the former 
the ivories were of much interest—diptych, poliptych, and single 
subject—in which the deep sincerity of sentiment of their era 
struggled through and gave sterling value to imperfect art. All 
these, as well as the larger portion of other works of the same time, 
were connected with sacred subjects. Although not equal, upon the 
whole, to the Malines collection, there was here abundant food for 
deep meditation and admiration. Here, as there also, was a com- 
memoration f the murder of St. Thomas—a reliquary in the form 
of a rectangular box of silver, gilt and embellished with niello, its 
cover pyramidal, topped with a large garnet stone, surrounded by 
a setting of pearls. On either larger side was pictured the slaying 
or the entombment of the martyr, with inscriptions. Figures of 
angels completed the ornaments of this choice work, which has 
been attributed, with some doubt, to a German hand, of the twelfth 
century. 

Numerous works in iron, of the twelfth century, many of great 
beauty—others in brass, silver, and gold, together with specimens of 
enamel and jewelry, of Middle-Age handling, were exhibited on this 
occasion. Few, however, of the curiosities of this period drew more 
attention than the manuscripts in simple scroll or illuminated. The 
greater portion of these came from the collections of M. Ambroise 
Firmin Didot or M. Le Carpentier. The Marquis de Ganay sent one 
article worth a hundred others, viz. the Books of the Gospels which 
had belonged to Charlemagne, and which, as tradition tells us, were 
wrung from the abbey of St. Maurice d’Argaune in the civil wars of 
the fourteenth century. On one side of its binding was a gold plate, 
impressed with the figure of Christ Blessing—a work of the ninth cen- 
tury. It was also adorned with a set of uncut precious stones, added 
in the twelfth century. Near to this were the Gospels, written in 
the eleventh century at the monastery of Ottenbeuren in Swabia, in 
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characters of gold and silver. A copy of Josephus, from Saint-Tron 
in the province of Lemberg, Belgium, of the twelfth century, was also 
extremely fine. An Italian manuscript of the fourteenth century was 
also there, written on vellum, with ornamental capitals and minia- 
tures—the Revelations of St. Bridget. Amongst these precious works 
not the least singular was a Livre d’heures on vellum, having 330 
pages, illustrated and ornamented with as many different subjects. 
Of these, fifty-six were taken from the Dance of Death. This was 
a work of the fifteenth century, and, strange to say— whether in 
melancholy jest or otherwise—had been presented by Louis XV. 
to his physician Dr. Mead. The works of the Renaissance and sub- 
sequent period, in this collection, were most numerous in what may 
be termed miniature objects—light branches and lovely blossoms 
springing from the great main trunks of painting and sculpture. 
For them chiefly, so full of winning instructiveness, this Musée 
Retrospectif would seem to have been especially got up. They 
appeared in forms of gold, silver, and much more cherished bronze, 
in ivory, and again the happier vehicle wood, in crystal and in 
glass, in steel, in gems and miniatures, in enamelled terra cotta, in 
furniture, in time-pieces, in tapestry, and numberless other ways. 
The bronzes, scattered among the collections on every side, were 
admirable. The miniature model of an equestrian statue—a con- 
dottiere leader by Donatello—was universally felt to be a model in 
that most difficult branch of art. It excited an absolute furore 
amongst the critics. In contrast to its graceful swing of boldness, 
there was a basso relievo from an unknown hand, representing the 
figure of Charity—a draped female figure—clasping a child to her 
bosom caressingly, while other fondlings of the like age cling round 
her neck and her knees. Exquisite sweetness of expression is here 
found united to perfection of form and masterly arrangement of 
elaborate drapery. Yet the author is wholly unknown. Numerous 
statuettes sustained the honour of this class. We pass them to note 
three busts—full size—which could not fail to arrest the attention 
and command the deep admiration of every amateur or artist who 
passed through these saloons. The first was that of Beneviani, an 
Italian noble of the fifteenth century ; the second, of Jerome Bene- 
vieni, a poet and philosopher of the sixteenth century; the third, 
of the great Buonarotti. The rigid adherence to nature, full of 
sincere force of expression, impressed on all three, compelled one to 
pause and ponder and commune with character so deeply significant. 
Such busts leave impressions not easily to be effaced, and are most 
instructive to the sculptor. 
The great strength of this Exhibition lay, however, not so much 
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in the subjects to which we have alluded as in its singular profusion 
of examples in the vast field of pottery and Limoge enamelling. 
It is probable that never have so many and such various speci- 
mens of both these branches of art been hitherto brought together. 
It is but just to say, that by far the greater part of the voluminous 
array had attached to it the names of Baron G. Rothschild and M. 
Alphonso Rothschild. Every variety of pottery or porcelain having 
any claim to reputation (with the exception of our own English 
works) seemed to have here, in one quarter or another, its represen- 
tative. 

Here were Moorish and Hispano-moresque vessels, compara- 
tively rude in design and tinting, from which the great susceptibility 
of Italian art drew its first inspirations. Then came the majolica, in 
all its progressive modifications; the varnished sculpture of Luca 
della Robbia; the relievo of Palissy, of which we had here every 
contrasted variety of subject, and all the different schools of Italy 
fully and most interestingly illustrated. The value attached to some 
of the rarer specimens might be thought fabulous, were we not fami- . 
liar with the extravagancies into which the long- pursed amateurs 
are led, in their devotion to the singular, if not the unique. Thus 
there appeared in the treasury of the Rothschilds a morsel—a 
small candlestick—of the almost extinct faience of Henry II., to 
which, it was affirmed, the value of forty thousands francs was at- 
tached. If the whole thirty or so subsisting specimens of this rarity 
were swept away, what, in point of general grace of form, elegance 
of linear detail, or delicacy of colour, would be lost to the world? 
Something infinitesimally inconsiderable. Around this precious re- 
lique there was a wondrous profusion of Limoges enamels, belonging 
to various persons, and exhibiting in every degree the beauties of 
that exquisite speciality of art applied either to portraiture, or high 
historic or sacred subject. ‘These, indeed, deserve to be cherished 
with watchfulness and affection. 

Amongst other contributions to this Exhibition were a large col- 
lection of fine Chinese and Japanese curiosities, to which with great 
truth the title Retrospectif could be affixed. They combined ad- 
mirably great strength of construction with charming delicacy of 
embellishment. 

In contrast to all these gentler productions of human genius came 
the special contribution of the Emperor, presenting art and ingenuity 
as handmaidens to war—not as ministering to the amenities or 
luxuries of peace. In other words, it gave, in review, a complete 
array of the heaviest heavy armour of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies—some thirty suits, standing cap-d-pie—illustrating the period 
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when almost the entire frame of the man militant was encased in 
metal plates ; when, consequently, to fall in battle was but too much 
after the fashion of Lucifer—never to rise again, unless as a pri- 
soner, or unless assisted from mid mélée by the smart hands of some 
sturdy squire, and thus once more restored to the perpendicular on 
the back of that singular hippogriff, a horse in armour. In this col- 
lection of panoplies, the variety of helmets was most striking—some 
singularly extravagant in their steel contour, and all with as little 
accommodation as possible for the functions of breathing or seeing. 
A few offered most ludicrous mockeries of the human face divine, 
a nose alone projecting in Roman ruggedness: truly an iron joke. 
Amongst the rest, a German tournament-casque was conspicuous. 
It belonged to the second half of the seventeenth century, was wholly 
of silver, and richly ornamented both in carving and indenture. This 
gem of the collection was, it appears, a present from the Empress 
to the Emperor. 

The armour of the central and most conspicuous group in the 
saloon had the like honour. It presented a knight on horseback— 
man and horse in full panoply, and an attendant man-at-arms. It 
seemed intended to unite the aspect of lightness with genuine me- 
tallic strength. A tradition is connected with it: that at a period 
when the progressive development of the fatal use of fire-arms, of 
cannon, arquebuss, petronel, and pistol, had gradually weakened faith 
in the utility of the chivalric steel coat, Louis XIII. and his po- 
tent minister Cardinal de Richelieu were both staunchly true to the 
olden creed of the olden time, where 


“None of your ancient heroes 
Ere heard of cannon-ball, 
Or knew the force of powder, 
To slay their foes withal ;” 


and it was thought expedient by both that his majesty should have 
this splendid model -suit made, in order to use influence of the most 
potent kind against the new martial heterodoxy. The progress of 
time has proved how vainly the recalcitrant effort was made. The 
great explosive agent has prevailed—until at length, in our own 
time, the management of the bouches a feu is the beginning and end 
of all scientific strategy; and even the cuirassier—the last of the 
steel-clads—is surmised to be on his last legs. 

While thus on one side of this saloon these numerous examples 
of armour were ranged—a terrible show—and the helmets occu- 
pied, in close muster, an encircling shelf, the arme blanche had its 
honours sustained by a series of radiating groups attached to the 
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walls, in which blades of Italy, Germany, and France, with matchless 
Toledo rapiers, showed their quality unsheathed. The thrilling sim- 
plicity of the cold gleaming steel in these deadly implements was, 
in many instances, strangely contrasted with the exquisite artistic 
elaboration of ornament upon their hilts. This anomaly was com- 
pleted by the adoption, for this purpose, of subjects taken from Holy 
Writ and the most tender illustrations of religious charity, sculptured 
in gold, or silver, or tinted in the most delicate enamel. Thus we 
found upon one the four phases of the Prodigal Son’s career admi- 
rably composed in miniature basso relievo. One sword of this kind 
could not fail to hold attention. It had been sent to Henry IV. 
by the Pope on his abjuration. On its pommel two medals were in- 
serted—the one having for its subject the Crucifixion, the other the 
Resurrection. On other medals, combined with the hilt, were repre- 
sented the Annunciation, the Visitation, the Nativity, the Adoration 
of the Magi, and the Circumcision. Finally, the portrait of Henry 
himself was introduced, supported by angels. 

Here also was the blade of a different man, and of a different im- 
port, once grasped by the strong hand of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
vigorous for cut, or subtly tempered for thrust. No mincing orna- 
ment of delicate tracery embellished its hilt; but it was appropriately 
wreathed with oak foliage in iron, and it bore an interlaced cipher of 
C’s, surmounted by the words, Soli Deo gloria. 

This weapon, 

“A better never did itself sustain 
Upon a soldier’s thigh,” 


was worn by Charles at Bender, and given by him to General Meyen- 
felt. It was presented to the Emperor Louis Napoleon by the pre- 
sent King of Sweden. 

Associated with these specimens of the arme blanche were well- 
preserved examples of the cross-bow and earlier-invented fire-arms, 
with their attendant accoutrements; the whole forming an extremely 
rich set of illustrations of the centuries to which it more especially 
referred. 

Take it for all in all, this room was pregnant with suggestion. 
No extraordinary susceptibility of imagination was required for one 
lingering over its relics to shadow forth fearful episodes without 
number of tale or history connected with those crowded weapons of 
slaughter. 

Independent of this splendid collection of arms, there were many 
others amongst the miscellanea of the Exhibition. By far the finest 
belonged to the Marquis of Hertford, figuring conspicuously in the 
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chamber specially devoted to chefs-d’wuvre contributed from that 
nobleman’s collection; and evidencing that it was not alone on 
masterpieces of painting that it could depend for its well-merited 
celebrity. The most prominent arms here were Circassian helmets 
and sabres, all fresh in brilliant preservation, as if they had just 
come from the anvil or workshov; the former more particularly 
remarkable for their exquisite inlaid golden tracery, the latter for 
their gorgeous richness of minute carving. These, with many other 
specimens of Oriental ornament—creeses, poniards, or scimitars, 
here enclosed in glass cases—almost compelled one to the conclusion 
that in the East there is a more delicately-inventive genius for 
ornamentation than can be found in Europe. This we may again 
see exemplified in the carpets of Persia, the shawls of Cashmere, and 
in the muslins of Hindostan, gleaming with fire-fly splendour of 
metallic foliage. 

Having dwelt on these specialities of warlike equipment, the 
footsteps of the visitor were led to the last of the saloons, and found 
it dedicated, in almost monumental melancholy, to reminiscences of 
Polish Royalty. Members of the Czartoriski family, Prince Ladis- 
laus, and the Princess Iza, had furnished forth almost all the con- 
tents of the cases, which lined three sides of the apartment. A very 
copious miscellany of jewelry and ornaments in gold and silver— 
some singular for their artistic beauty, and others for their quaint 
antiquity—was here to be seen. Of special note amongst the former 
was a charming morceau of jewelry, wherein the letter A, standing 
for Auguste, was set in diamonds, and supported by two exquisite 
enamel infant figures, attributed to the hand of Benvenuto Cellini. 
Also a chain which had belonged to Maria Louisa Gonzaga, ena- 
melled and enriched with pearls and precious stones. For purity 
of taste this could compete with the best French works of its class 
of the sixteenth century. It was not, however, with a critic’s eye, 
but with painful historic musing, that one contemplated these objects. 
Here was the ivory sceptre of King Frederick Augustus; and here 
also a flageolet, in the like ivory, that had been fingered and blown 
by the same sovereign. Here a great silver goblet, with portraits 
inserted in its indentures of two kings, Sobieski and Korybut. Here 
a fair cross of sapphire and a chain of Anne de Jagellon; and here, 
not the glass slipper, but the crimson-velvet shoe—thick, as if of 
Chinese model—of good Queen Hedwige. Here was the most splen- 
did of field-marshal’s batons—as long again as those of modern 
times—of ebony enriched with diamonds, and bearing a kingly ci- 
pher. Here were a brace of pistols that once had been clasped by the | 
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vigorous hand of Saxe; and here a watch and chain recall to mind 
the poet’s tribute— 
‘ And freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell.” 


These gems and all this orient pearl and gold once gave brilliancy to 
scenes such as are long since passed away from the festivities of 
Poland. These veteran sword-blades vainly remind us of the noble 
race of warriors by whom the reckless Turk was swept back from 
the walls of Vienna, and the possible conquest of Europe arrested. 
They all, however, tell the old and ever-to-be-repeated tale, Like 
other valuables of royal association, with which this Musée Retro- 
spectif was in every quarter redundant—not forgetting that pretty 
ivory-piped cornemuse or bagpipe, knotted with its still unfaded 
green ribbons, which once made music to the touch of Marie An- 
toinette—they express with mute melancholy eloquence the stern old 


apothegm, Sic transit gloria mundi. 
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Grote’s Plato. 


Ove of the mental phenomena of the age is the removal of the old 
landmarks of thought. The received ideas of mankind are put aside 
with a startling composure and audacity that seems like truth. Thus 
the strangest paradoxes are gravely maintained. Characters of his- 
tory familiar to our childhood are completely metamorphosed by a 
magician’s wand. Good are bad, and bad are good. Crook-backed 
Richard is no more, and the eighth Henry is restored to innocence. 

The men who have accomplished this literary feat of washing 
negroes white have carried their point with many by a kind of leger- 
demain. Powerful and imposing language has covered much bad 
logic and contradiction. The great pioneer in this march of intellect, 
Lord Macaulay, is a wonderful example of close approximation to 
truth, and aversion to it. 

This, again, is another remarkable feature of the times in which 
we live, that great minds are attracted to the truth—they come close 
to it, and are repelled. Like the course of a comet, they seem to 
approximate to it, to borrow light and to return—not to instruct, but 
to astonish mankind. 

The immutability of truth is the chief cause of this recoil. Fixed 
and absolute truth presents a firm base, from which the unsettled 
mind retires, as the tide flows and ebbs about a headland bluff. It 
chafes and fumes around it because it is immutable. This is the 
exasperating thought to intellectual pride, which ever maintains its 
right to inquire, but never can submit. Only the well-regulated 
mind can endure the yoke of training and the reins of authority. 
For it is far easier to ask haughtily, with Pilate, “ What is truth?” 
than patiently and humbly to listen to the reply. The soul that loves 
truth must have it; and have it living, whole, and undivided. The 
questioner, like the false mother at Solomon’s tribunal, is content to 
see it cut piecemeal. 

Mr. Grote’s three volumes upon Plato are remarkable for their 
beauty and perspicuity. They take the reader by the hand, and lead 
him through the dialogues of Plato. Much of their charm is trans- 
ferred to his pages. The difficulties of the most sublime of philoso- 
phers are smoothed, and his most abstruse reasonings made accessible. 
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We are furnished, at the first, with a lucid abstract of the early 
Grecian philosophy on physics and cosmology; so valuable in the 
eyes of Lord Bacon, that he reckons them, in the preface to the 
Organon, for the truest treasures sunk in the stream of time; while 
the lighter matter of philosophy, ethics, and metaphysics have floated 
down to us. These are the key to many questions raised throughout 
the dialogues, and must be understood as preliminaries to the philo- 
sophy of Plato. After this, we have the canon of the writings of the 
philosopher asserted, and proved against the German critics, who, 
from internal evidence, have argued that many of the dialogues are 
spurious. This portion of the work is a piece of masterly refutation, 
built upon facts, and upon the testimony of the librarians of Alex- 
andria, and the catalogue of Thrasyllus. The critical power and 
erudition reminds one of Bentley, while the author far surpasses him 
in temper and moderation. The reader is supplied with solid opinions 
for the right order and probable dates of the dialogues; is presented 
with an abstract of their contents, and a noble translation of many of 
the most beautiful passages, especially of the rich dramatic introduc- 
tions so characteristic of the philosopher. For all this he deserves 
every student’s thanks. 

But now we come to the gist of the work; the more remarkable 
‘as proceeding from a mind so apprehensive, and so correct in judg- 
ment. It is to bring out his conception of Socrates, whom he desig- 
nates as the type of an “ Isolated Freethinking Dissenter:”* we are 
told that it is a mistake to suppose Plato to be the champion of the 
“ Absolute ;” that he is the champion of free discussion and dispute, 
and has no fixed ideas of truth. “The life of a true philosopher, as 
Plato conceives, is a perpetual search.” f His Socrates, therefore, 
combats only for the sake of combating; discusses for discussion’s 
sake. He is the best of disputants, and nothing more; the first and 
chief of Sophists; a subtle questioner, whom none can answer but 
himself; a Know-nothing, having no truth to defend, no knowledge 
to impart. “ Plato accuses the Sophists of talking upon a great 
many subjects which they did not know: this is exactly what So- 
crates passed his life in doing.” t 

The author makes no secret that these are his own opinions. He 
does not believe in any fixed dogmatic truths. “If any man calls 
upon me to give absolute truth, I cannot comply with the request any 
further than to deliver my own judgment.”§ “ What is truth to one 
man is not truth to another.”|| He proclaims his principles, as he 


* vol. iii. p. 254, t vol. ii. p. 391. } vol, ii, p, 410, note g. 
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says, “once for all, by the title-page of his book.”* By which he 
seems to avow that “honesty is but a name for policy,” and philo- 
sophy is “ questioning without an answer;” in a word, that there is 
no virtue and no truth as such; but that every man must be his own 
standard and measure, and that there is no other. 

Before we proceed further, we must observe that it is too common 
with modern historians and essayists to warp facts and twist charac- 
ters to their own preconceived opinions. They are so taken up with 
their own views, that in the philosophy of the past they see their own 
face reflected, Thus history becomes no longer history, but the ac- 
count of the man’s mind as looking at history. We ought, there- 
fore, to be on our guard when an essayist or historian continually 
thrusts upon us his own avowed opinions. He is not likely to be 
fair or impartial. Thus, one who does not hold any absolute truth, 
and detests all dogma, is more likely to see in the Socrates of Plato, 
the master and the chief of ancient philosophy, a subtle disputant and 
freethinker, and nothing more. 

In reply to this supposition of the author, first, it certainly runs 
counter to the generally-received opinions of men concerning Plato. 
He is usually regarded as holding a very distinct and absolute philo- 
sophy. The thing is so patent that it is hard to imagine any one 
seriously holding the contrary except to maintain a position, for 
which Aristotle says a man will defend any thing. Such, moreover, 
has been the estimate not only of the generality, but of the critical 
and learned world. But what is most difficult is to reconcile with it 
Plato’s own statements. His declarations concerning himself ought 
to be received. The author quotes him as above,t “accusing the 
Sophists of talking upon a great many subjects which they did not 
know.” Could he, then, have seriously intended to exhibit Socrates 
in a series of tableaux as really knowing nothing of what he was 
talking upon? Could he designedly make him an example of what 
he reprehends in them? This would be absurd in the extreme. 
Moreover in some dialogues Plato is so explicit in his declarations, as 
in the Republic and De Legibus, that the author owns him to be there 
an “ Absolutist,” but that he is inconsistent with himself and has for- 
gotten his past objections. He allows that Plato represents his ideal 
philosopher “to be in possession of knowledge ;”} and that in the 
seventh book of the Republic, “in the memorable simile of the cave 
and its shadows,” § the daylight of philosophy is contrasted with the 
firelight and dim shadows of the unphilosophic mind; that the true 


* vol. ii. p. 350. ¢ vol, ii. p. 410, note g. 
t vol. ii, p. 259, § vol, iii. pp. 93, 95, 96, 
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and real forms of the just, the beautiful, and the good are unchange- 
able realities, steadily contemplated and known by the philosophic 
mind, while their transitory shadows are darkly seen by other men. 
In the Republic the four cardinal virtues—prudence, courage, temper- 
ance, and justice—are examined and described as constituting the 
happiness of the individual and the state. They are seen in larger 
type or character in the latter than in the individual man; more 
visible and discernible, but still the same. 

All this sounds like a real and definite philosophy, especially 
when we remember that Socrates held these truths in such sober 
seriousness that for their sake he died. No Sophist died for his 
disputations. If a man lays down his life, it is generally considered 
that he held in sad and sober earnest the things for which he died. 

But the objection is continually urged throughout the author's 
work that the just, the good, and beautiful are nowhere defined—at 
least with a definition that will stand the test of questioning. Most 
of the dialogues it is said are dialogues of search, leaving the question 
at issue still pending; Socrates professing himself as much at a loss 
as the rest as to the answer. The dialogues of exposition give no 
satisfactory reply, such as would stand severe cross-examination; and 
Socrates himself in his apology declares that his mission is not to 
teach, but to examine and detect the current falsehoods of the age. 

Now this declaration seems to us to contain in itself an answer 
to the objection. Socrates is a man of sound understanding—a kind 
of touchstone; right reason personified; what Aristotle calls “ the right 
rule” or measure, dp0ds Xo-yos ; a just intellect, a well-regulated mind, 
and the dictates of such an intelligence are sound and true. 

Hence his combats with the false maxims and shams of the day, 
those pretended sciolists who cheat mankind. He puts them to the 
question by merely applying the keen edge of his understanding, 
Hence the wit of the dialogues. It is laughable to see him put upon 
cheats the salt of a right intellect. They writhe under it, and the false- 
hood dies in torture, dissolving under it. Thus in the Republic, the bru- 
tal Thrasymachus, who maintains that “might is right,” becomes abso- 
lutely furious under the infliction, but is silenced. In the Euthyphro 
the wretched man is exposed, who under plea of holiness would murder 
his own father; and the ridicule is enhanced by the just man Socrates 
about to die upon the charge of being unholy. In every “ dialogue 
of search” the test is put to some virtue, intellectual or moral. The 
answer is not directly given, but the first step to truth is the destruc- 
tion of error; and the solution is often intended to be found in the 
conduct and character of Socrates. Thus in the Charmides the 
nature of temperance is discussed and the question left unsettled; but 
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the youth ends by determining to become a disciple of Socrates. In 
the Alcibiades, first and second, the result is the same. Practically 
he is their master; although he proclaims it to be his mission 
“never to let falsehood pass without a challenge.” 

We repeat, it is this serious antagonism to the false, and procla- 
mation of war with it, that proves him to be a champion of the true. 
It is the appreciation of the true which makes evident the absurdity 
of the false. This is the reason why strong, sober, and grave minds 
seem to be so full of ridicule. The friends of Sir Thomas More 
complained that they could not tell whether he was in jest or earnest 
when he gave his witty answers with so sad and sober a face. The 
dialogues of Plato are full of such grave wit. Socrates is often 
accused of being ironical, of laughing at people in his sleeve. He 
exposes falsehoods, and the exposure is laughable when the crooked 
is put beside the straight, the false beside the true. This is said by 
the great pupil of Plato to be the nature and essence of wit. 

Surely, again, it is the consciousness that he is contending for 
a reality that gives the solemnity and beauty to the Phedo, when 
Socrates begs his friends to press him hard with objections to the 
immortality of the soul, “lest like a dying bee he should leave his 
sting behind him to torment their minds with unreal hopes and 
fears.” He begs them to examine him well as to his belief, and his 
reasons for it; and to ascertain that he lives and dies for a reality. 

But to return to the main objection. Is it true that Plato has 
no distinct meaning for the terms, “the Just,” “the Holy,” “the 
Beautiful,” “the Good”? If he were asked to apologise for the 
use of them and to explain the nature of them, has he no distinct 
account to give? The answer to this will necessitate some succinct 
account of what appears to be from Plato’s own testimony the ex- 
planation of his ideas or forms, which constitute the main doctrine of 
his philosophy. 

In the Phado he speaks of “the beautiful and good,—that 
which is;”* of which, says he, I am always talking. This he identi- 
fies with the “divine, the immortal, the intelligible, the uniform, 
and indivisible ;”f and “the good and wise God;”{ “the pure, the 
invisible, and the true.”§ 

In the Philebus|| he identifies the good with the beautiful, the 
symmetrical, and the true; and in the Politeia{ he says, “that truth 
and symmetry are akin, and that to see the form of that which is, 
the soul must be gracious and in the mould of symmetry.” 


* ch, xxii, ed, Orellius, ¢ ch. xxviii. t ch. xxix. 
§ ibid. ll p. 83. q b. vi. p. 178. 
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Thus the good and the true, and the beautiful as well, agree in 
this, that they all are in “ measure,”—“ Symmetry” in the com- 
ponent parts makes the beautiful. The just is the “ measurement” 
of what is due, Intelligence is the perception of true “ measure- 
ment” and proportion. Science the knowledge of these laws of 
order in nature. Art the imitation of them. Aristotle—Plato’s 
great pupil—has worked out the system in detail; all virtue consists 
in “the mean,” or in “perfect measure,” which is apprehended by 
right reason. Upon this theory he draws out his wonderful draught 
of all the moral virtues, accepted by St. Thomas as the text-book of 
moral philosophy. It is a reduction into form of the pages of Plato. 

All this holds together as a definite system of philosophy. It is 
based upon the absolute, and is sufficiently clear as to the nature of 
the good and true. In the Republic the four cardinal virtues—the 
developments of the beautiful—appear stamped in large characters 
upon the social man or state as the constituents of well-being. Their 
nature is exemplified in the consequent “ order” made visible in man 
considered politically or individually. 

We now come to another point, the use of cross-questioning, or 
dialectic, for which Socrates is famous. He is constantly using it, 
and using it as a master. He is the knight-errant of chivalry in 
behalf of truth, and his weapon is dialectics. But it is not used 
recklessly, as by a “dissenter,” a “ freethinker,” who would over- 
throw the established laws and opinions of men, and the dictates of 
“ King Nomos.” When falsehood reigns, the defender of truth is 
necessarily singular. A wise man, who has kept his head among 
a nation of fools, is very different from a leader of new opinions. 
He holds nothing in itself singular, or contrary to the just and ac- 
cepted laws of reason. On the contrary, it is for these that he flings 
down the gage. His sharp dialectic is for the purpose of separat- 
ing truth from error. It is to teach men to distinguish well. The 
truth will stand cross-questioning and argument. The atmosphere 
in which it lives is severe logic. Where there is no reasoning, it 
does not long survive. Hence, in past times, the cultivation of logical 
disputation in the great universities, the practice of the scholastic 
forms of argument, and the propounding of theses against all comers. 
The truth will bear any amount of discussion. The stronger and the 
clearer the reasoning, and the stricter the dialectics, the more it is 
elucidated. The author, in speaking of the masterly dialectic of 
Socrates, and while recommending its use, cannot refrain from allud- 
ing to the advantage of the logic of the schools in Catholic times. 

To this test of cross-examination the doctrine of Protagoras is put 
in the Theetetus, that all knowledge is merely relative and subjec- 
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tive, “and that man is the measure of all things.” As this is very 
like the author’s own philosophy, he seems very sore with Socrates 
for his arguments against it, and thinks that he is not fair. How- 
ever, it is very plain that Socrates does not hold it as he would fain 
have him do. It is, in one shape or another, the substantial doctrine 
of what are called Freethinkers ; and it is the very antipodes of the 
doctrine of Plato, namely, “ that right reason is the measure.” Again, 
in the Parmenides, the most abstruse questions on the nature and 
attributes of “being,” as such, are discussed. Unity and plurality, 
mind and matter, are profoundly canvassed in their relations to one 
another. The doctrines of the materialist are negatived. 

This last dialogue is proposed to Socrates as an example of the 
mental toil necessary for the prosecution and elucidation of truth. To 
eliminate falsehood, the mind must be exercised in clear and accurate 
discrimination. It must go through pains and labour till truth be 
born. 

Enough has been said to show that Plato himself, at least, did 
not design so many great questions as these to be thought mere idle 
discussion and beating in the air. His Socrates is not an “ isolated 
freethinker,” nor is he himself a patron of perpetual search without 
an end. 

Yet such is the opinion of a grave and learned man. It is an idea 
prevalent with the age, that all dogmatic truth is idle questioning. 
He goes with the tide. The world at large has a hatred of dogma, 
and is shaking off the hereditary shackles of all creeds. The old 
philosophy is obnoxious; it favours dogmatism about virtue and 
conscience; until these are shaken off, man will not be quite free, 
When virtue is dead and buried, and the triumph over it proclaimed, 
an era of happiness will begin; there will be no conscience of evil to 
restrain the freedom of the sceptic and the libertine. The view which 
he has propounded will no doubt be largely accepted among young 
students in philosophy, and tend to increase the misconceptions with 
regard to the ancient logic and philosophy which were set on foot at 
the Reformation. 

The attack of the Reformers was an attack upon reason, as well 
as religion. The errors of the leaders among them were sins against 
common-sense as well as religion. A good sound study of ethics and 
logic is fatal to their doctrines. Aristotle and Plato were both severe 
reasoners. They were the great masters of the human mind, and 
the questions they raised and solved remain for ever. They often 
looked at things from a different point of view; but the one is the 
counterpart of the other; and whether they argue from the subjec- 
tive to the objective, or from the objective to the subjective, they 
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are still great masters of reasoning and questions that regard the 
human mind. 

It is of no small importance to be sound in philosophy. A man’s 
school of logic will tell the bearing ofhis mind. The errors will pro- 
bably reappear, and taint his belief in higher things. But what is 
certain is this, that when right reason is overthrown, darkness and 
error ensue. The bulwarks of true philosophy are the bulwarks of 
religion; and the battles of truth are fought in questions that some 
men regard as the mere metaphysical subtleties of little moment. 

The impatience of the age with severe and accurate thought, of 
data from authority, received principles, and dogmas concerning right 
and wrong, disposes it to welcome every step in the direction of 
loosening the bands of thought, obliterating the lines of demarcation, 
and removing the old landmarks. It is regarded as progress and 
emancipation of the human mind; but the laws of thought cannot 
be broken with impunity. It is hailed as freedom; but it is the 
freedom of the barbarian, not of the civilised man. It is the sapping 
of the dykes to let the flood come. 
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Highland Pastoral.* 


Notwitustanpine@ the celebrated saying of Horace about mediocrity 
in poets, it cannot be denied that we are constantly deriving pleasure 
and instruction from writers of poetry who can hardly be called first- 
class. There is a certain level under the highest which is occupied 
in each generation by poets whose names hardly survive them, and 
yet their works are to a great degree successful in that generation. 
The thoughtful love of nature, the refined literary education, the 
acquaintance with and love of the best models, and the cultivated 
habit of composition, which are so common in our own time, are 
enough to insure the production of a certain amount of good poetry. 
The taste for poetry among readers has seldom been more widely 
diffused; and the minds are numbered by thousands which may be 
said to find food, relief, and repose, which few other things can give 
them, in its indulgence. The mind of the age has its own peculiar 
wants and tendencies; and it gives birth to, and requires, a poetry 
of its own, which must be carefully studied, by those who wish tho- 
roughly to understand the men among whom they live. The gift of 
catching the dominant idea, or of soothing the prevalent cravings of 
a generation, makes those who possess it the characteristic poets of 
their time; and when this gift is combined with the genius which 
soars above temporal and local peculiarities, and sings its notes in 
that universal language whose sounds make the deepest feelings of 
the human heart to vibrate, the poetry of a single country and epoch 
becomes the common treasure of mankind. The great poets of the 
race are few in the life of the world; the master-poets of particular 
countries and particular times are few in the space of each genera- 
tion; but these last are usually surrounded by a crowd of companions 
and imitators, many of whom are not unworthy of being named along 
with them. Wherever there is intelligence, reflection, thought, and 
feeling, the face of nature in its myriad aspects, and the constantly- 
changing scenes of human life, must awaken the poetic faculty; for 
nature is too beautiful and wonderful, too grand in its greatness, too 
tender in its infinite minuteness of detail, not to provoke a hymn of 
praise and admiration; and life, with its marvellous growth, its mys- 
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terious issues, and its sudden changes and disappointments, is too 
solemn not to call forth thoughts and feelings that can only vent them- 
selves under the mantle of song. It would seem stranger that we have 
so few good poets than that we have so many who might be good, and 
who are welcome to us as they are. The truth seems to be, that 
many more are born with the poetic faculty than ever cultivate it; 
and that of those who do cultivate it but a few arrive at perfection 
from want of industry or from other causes. 

The volume which has suggested these remarks is the work of a 
writer who, we think, has but to exercise his powers on a larger 
field, and on subjects of more universal interest, to rise considerably 
above the level of the successful versifiers of the day. Mr. Shairp 
has strung together a set of very beautiful pieces, descriptive of the 
country and family life in the lower Highlands more than half a 
century ago. It is sad to hear that the simple primitive habits 
which he has written about are passing away. Every one knew that 
the upper Highlands and many of the western islands of Scotland 
had been depopulated to make room for deer-forests and sheep- 
walks; but the changes lamented by Mr. Shairp in the lower High- 
‘lands must have been produced in other ways. They have at least 
found a bard to sing of them before they are entirely forgotten; and 
we will even hope that the change is not yet completed. Mr. Shairp 
writes with much feeling and vigour; perhaps he has contented him- 
self with too humble an effort, and confined himself too exclusively to 
simple quiet description. He has a deep and loving acquaintance 
with the scenery and habits of the part of the country of which he 
writes; and the characters in Kilmahoe, as far as he has been at the 
“pains to sketch them, are as clearly drawn as they are beautiful in 
their conception. But though the successive poems of which this 
Pastoral is composed are linked together by means of these cha- 
racters, there is but little attempt at incident; and the story is of 
the simplest and homeliest sort,—little more than the departure of 
one member of the family at Kilmahoe after another from their old 
home. It is exactly what has happened, and is happening con- 
tinually, in thousands of cases every where. This gives a quiet, 
truthful, plaintive air to the poem as a whole; it is the old story, 
of which so many readers will find an echo in their own memories, 
set in graceful verse, and transplanted into the Highlands. The 
common incidents of the passing-off of the old people, the mar- 
riage of the young, the lands passing into the hands of strangers, the 
reunion of sisters, after long years of separation, at the end of life,— 
have been enough for Mr. Shairp. He has simply taken them and 
woven them round with his poetry. He seems to have had it more 
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at heart to produce a series of pictures of manners than to work out 
the vein of interest at his command in such characters as he has in- 
troduced. His work is charming and touching as it is; and yet it 
seems as if Mr. Shairp possessed the capacities for a far greater and 
more lasting success than it is likely to achieve. 

The first sketch in the poem gives us an account of Kilmahoe 
itself and its old laird,—one of the Campbells,—who, faithful to . 
“great Argyle,” had fought against the Stuarts in the Forty-five, 
not without much personal sympathy for their unfortunate cause. 
Then he has done with war, and spends the rest of his days at home. 


“ Meek man, remov’d alike from strife 
And riot, flow’d his stream of life ; 
Each morning, these forty years and more, 
He hath been stirring by crow of cock ; 
When dark, at business within the door ; 
In summer, ’ with workers on fallow or lea, 
Down on the homefields by the sea, 
Or up to the hill among the flock ; 
At noon he walked to his farmer-folk, 
O’erlook’d their crofts, of their matters spoke ; 
And with a kindly or warning word 
The lagging and the downhearted stirr’d ; 
Cottars and fishermen, far and near, 
Dwellers on either side Kint 
Flock’d hither for justice or help in need ; 
He heard, and gave their heart’s desire ; 
And few we.e they from that home would go 
But blessing the Laird of Kilmahoe. 
Afternoon in the garden found him, 
With the bairnies playing round him, 
Or guiding them to some hidden nook, 
Where the fairy well distils 
a the many-folded hills, 

up high summits that forth look 
gleaming seas, beyond long defiles, 

Where the sun goeth down to the utmost isles, 
That flame with his glory and lap him away 
To western worlds and the new-born day. 
Then homeward down the hillside pacing, 
Would they meet the moon their pathway facing, 
Just as, from Arran’s peaks set free, 
She rose full-orbed o’er the land-locked sea, 
Through blue sky and marled cloud to go 
Onward to quiet Kilmahoe, 
And rain down, through her pearly fleece, 
On the window-panes meek lights of peace.” 


The picture of the old man unable any longer to go to kirk, and 
staying at home on Sunday with his little daughter to read to him, 
and their last walk down the field to the seashore, is very happily 
drawn. Then we have a really striking description of his widow, 
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now become the manager of the property; her activity, kindliness, 
and charity to her neighbours; and of the household life of the 


family : 


“ So all day long, from shore to hill, 
From hill through dairy, barn, and byre, 
She journeys on with eident will, 
Nor once doth stop nor tire ; 


Heat summer sun, blow winter drift, 
The frugal lady, gently born, 
Plying her old-world Highland thrift 

Late e’en and early morn. 


To ease her toil, two daughters take 
Some household o’ersight, hour by hour ; 
And learn white-barley scones to bake, 
And knead the fine wheat-flour. 


The eldest, in her latest teen, 
Gives learning to that younger pair, 
Moira and Marion ; morn and e’en 
These are her constant care. 


For them, too, summer-time will yield 
Such work as suits their little skill : 
To ted the hay in new-mown field, 
Or drive the ewes a-hill. 


While one, the youngest, little lass, 
Is playing round her nurse’s kree : 
Fair day or dark, no cloud may pass 
Over that bairnie’s glee. 


But winter-nights, not less than days, 
Have mingled tastes and mirth in store, 
When daylight done, to the ingle-blaze 
All flock within the door. 


In parlour ben the lady sits, 
A-birlin’ at her spinnin’-wheel, 
And one sews, one the stocking knits, 

And learns to turn the heel ; 


While, but the house, as outside beats 
The rainy night’s loud-roaring din, 

And the hearthstone, happ’d with glowing peats, 
Makes ruddy all within, 


Comes on the blithesome spinning hour, 
When, all the heavy day’s darg done, 
The maidens on the sanded floor 
Their wheels range one by one ; 


And this with big wheel, that with sma’, 
The other with the twirling rock, 

To the wool-task assigned them fa’ 
Wool shorn from last year’s flock. 
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Then lilting, blent with rock and reel, 
Goes ben the house a heartsome hum ; 

Till Moira first, then Marion, steal 
Away, full fain to come 


And listen where the old-world tale, 
By Murlie told, the night beguiles ; 
Or some dim Ossianic wail 
From the outer isles.” 

We have then some of the incidents that become historic in 
family annals gracefully versified: two children caught by the tide 
on a small island left dry at low water, and only rescued with dif- 
ficulty by a fisherman; the appearance of the pirate Paul Jones 
off the little sea-town, and the consternation and confusion of all at 
Kilmahoe in consequence. ‘Then, among other pieces, follows a long 
historical poem about “ Old Kintyre;” for which we confess that our 
Southron minds have less relish than for the parts of the volume 
where the interest is less entirely local. There is a very sweet family- 
scene in the garden, the sisters gethering round a young brother just 
come home from school for a while, before sailing to a distant land. 
The next poem describes “The Sacramental Sabbath,” the two girls 
making their first “‘Communion.” Then comes the marriage of 
Moira, the eldest, and her departure to India with her husband. 
One or two pretty letters pass between the separated sisters, and 
then we have Moira’s return. The pastoral ends with a long piece 
called “ Ingathering,” in which we have the closing days of the two 
sisters, at a distance from their old home, very feelingly drawn. The 
metre of this is evidently a favourite with Mr. Shairp, as he is often 
falling into it in his other poems. In this he has polished his verse, 
which is often somewhat rugged, with more than usual success. 
This is the best poem in the volume; and is precisely that which 
has the most of human and universal feeling in it. We shall in- 
dulge ourselves with another long quotation—a description of the 
eldest of the sisters, now growing old: 

“ And when forenoons were over, home-tasks done, 
Still young in love of nature, she would fare 


Forth to the fields to see the setting sun, 
Drink in sweet evening air. 


Yet turning oft aside to cottage nook, 

Some frail or drooping one to help or cheer ; 

That was the gentlest voice, the kindest look 
That came there all the year. 


To her none worthier seemed for being great, 

Nor any less because their place was low ; 

True to that simple pure heart-estimate 
Which doth not earth’s rank know. 
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Yea, weak things of the world to her were dear, 
And the world’s gain was emptiness and loss, 
As to a heart attuned to overhear 

Low music from the Cross. 


And yet to all so loving ; when, keen-eyed 

To others’ faults, some hastened to condemn 

Her kind heart still some hidden good espied, 
And gently pled for them. 


To homely Sabbath worships, week by week, 

Her way she took, ’neath bright or darkened skies, 

And listening there with patient ear and meek, 
She grew more humblv wise. 


In her there had not needed dark heart-throes 

Of agony : simplest Bible-words sufficed, 

And griefs that come to all, to bring her close 
And closer still to Christ. 


The earthly vessel was by nature fine, 

And early, light of God found entrance there, 

And all life’s woes not dimmed, but made it shine 
More clear and heavenly fair,— 


Till even worldly hearts, least like to her, 
Albeit the while they little seemed to heed, 
When they no more beheld her, would aver 
She Christian was indeed. 
And country people, whensoe’er they spoke 
Her name, by farmer’s hearth or cotter’s shed, 
Would call her ‘the gude leddy,’ and invoke 
A blessing on her head. 
At length, as on a garden one night's frost 
Comes dewn, and blights the flowers in the fall, 
A sudden ailment fell on her ; almost 
She heard the angel’s call. 


But God to her life’s book one little page 
In mercy added, that her own might see, 
Who early seek Him, in declining age 

How beautiful they be ; 
That all her family, with fond patient heed. 
Each gathering round, might know and inly feel, 
To whate’er issues other paths may lead, 

This way lies endless weal.” 


We think that there are indications in this and other pieces in 
the volume that Mr. Shairp would do well not always to “ daunder” 
on “the Highland braes,” which he has clothed with so much pleasing 
poetry. If he were to come out on to the open field of human life 
with some theme of universal interest, he would, we think, produce 
a work of more lasting worth than Kilmahoe. In this he has 
made his general poetic powers subservient to a description of local 
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manners and scenery, which is certainly very charming in its fresh- 
ness and simplicity. He has been very successful in his attempt; 
and he has caught with great happiness the characteristics of his 
subject. But he might with profit invert the proportions in which 
he has kept the two elements in his poem, in which what there is of 
character and story might have been made predominant, rather than 
comparatively insignificant. 

We have alluded to the great change in the Highlands which 
has taken place within our own memory—a change almost equal to 
the transplantation of a people, yet which has awakened wonderfully 
few complaints. Mr. Shairp’s song on the subject, with which we 
conclude, almost rises to the dignity of a national ballad : 


“From Lochourn to Glenfinnan the grey mountains ranging, 
Naught falls on the eye but the changed and the changing ; 
From the hut by the Tochside, the farm by the river, 
Macdonalds and Cameron pass—and for ever. 


The flocks of one stranger the long glens are roaming 
Where a hundred bien homesteads smoked bonny at gl 
Our wee crofts run wild wi’ the bracken and heather, 
And our gables stand ruinous, bare to the weather. 


To the green mountain-shealings went up in old summers, 
From farm-toun and clachan, how mony blithe comers! 
Though green the hill-pastures lie, cloudless the heaven, 
No milker is singing there, morning or even. 


Where high Mam-clach-ard e | the ballard is breasted 

Ye may see the grey cairns where old funerals rested ; 

They who built them have long in their green graves been sleeping, 
And their sons gone to exile, or willing or weeping. 


The Chiefs, whom for ages our claymores defended, 

Whom landless and exiled our fathers befriended, 

From their homes drive their clansmen when famine is sorest, 
Cast out to make room for the deer of the forest. 


Yet on far fields of fame, when the red ranks were reeling, 
Who prest to the van like the men from the shealing 

Ye were fain in your need Highland broadswords to borrow ; 
Where, where are they now, should the foe come to-morrow ? 


Alas for the day of the mournful Culloden ! 

The clans from that hour down to dust have been trodden ; 
They were leal to their Prince when red wrath was pursuing, 
And have reaped in return but oppression and ruin. 


It’s plaintive in harvest, when lambs are a-spaining, 
To hear the hills loud with ewe-mothers complaining ; 
Ah, sadder that cry comes from mainland and islan 
The sons of the Gael have no home in the Highlands.” 
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Dr. M‘Carthy on the Epistles throughout the Pear.* 


Tue College of Maynooth seems to promise to the Church in Ireland 
not only a succession of able and learned professors, by whose means 
the clergy in general may be amply furnished with the sound theo- 
logy so essential to a right discharge of their sacred functions among 
the people, but also a number of practised and scholarlike writers, 
who may add substantially to the stores of Christian literature, and 
do no small service to the Church at large. We need not make a 
catalogue of the eminent names already connected with this college ; 
but we cannot help welcoming the volume just published by Dr. 
M‘Carthy, on the score not only of its intrinsic merits, but also of 
what it seems to intimate as to the state of scriptural study in the 
seminary from which it proceeds; and we cannot forget that other 
works, such as those of Dr. Dixon and Dr. M‘Evilley, have already 
prepared us for the agreeable phenomenon which is now presented 
to us. 

Dr. M‘Carthy is evidently a scriptural student of the soundest 
school. He grounds himself on the Fathers, and especially on the 
Catholic theologians, as the surest interpreters of the doctrine, with- 
out which it is impossible to understand Scripture rightly. We in- 
sist particularly on the importance of the theologians, because many of 
the commentaries of the Fathers which are most commonly current— 
such, for instance, as the grand homilies of St. Chrysostom—are, in 
many places, not so much commentaries on the book to which they 
are attached as moral discourses founded upon the text, and framed, 
both as to what they make prominent and as to what they leave in 
the background, upon the exigencies of the time, and the particular 
needs of the people whom the preacher was addressing. There is often 
a very careless way of quoting the Fathers on certain texts, when they 
were simply preaching from them and applying them. No doubt 
their exposition is compatible with the sacred text; but it does not 
follow that it is the interpretation of the passage or context which 
they would have given if they had been lecturing upon it as pro- 

* The Epistles and Gospels of the Sundays throughout the Year: with 


Notes, critical and explanatory. By the Rev. Daniel M‘Carthy, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Scripture and Hebrew, Maynooth College, Dublin, 1866, 
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fessors. Any one who reads, for example, the commentary of St. 
Chrysostom on the fifth chapter to the Romans will understand what 
we mean. The Catholic theologians have gathered the pure and 
complete doctrine of the Church from the whole ground, as it were, 
of Sacred Scripture; they have received it by the living tradition of 
the Church, and, always under her guidance and control, have cast it 
into its philosophical and logical form. They therefore present us 
with the whole system which underlies Scripture—without a know- 
ledge of which many an isolated text might be misunderstood, and 
with which it is as impossible and as illogical to dispense in the in- 
terpretation of Holy Writ as it would be to lay aside the rules of 
grammar or of logic in dealing with language or argument. More- 
over, it is by their possession of the theology of the Church that 
Catholic professors stand on an unapproachable vantage-ground, as 
compared with their fellow-labourers outside the Church. These can 
often compete with and surpass them in their critical attainments ; 
though as to this we are glad to find that Dr. M‘Carthy is strenuous 
in arguing for the essential importance of not leaving them in the 
possession of any real superiority. They can even read and quote 
the Fathers as illustrators of Scripture; but neither Scripture nor 
the Fathers are to them what they are to Catholics, on account of 
that entire absence of theology which distinguishes all un-Catholic 
writers of the present time from their predecessors in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. This deficiency is common to all of them, 
from the higher schools of the Anglicans, down to the wildest classes 
of Rationalists: it is not less conspicuous in Dr. Pusey than in Dr. 
Stanley or Mr. Jowett. We are glad to find that Dr. M‘Carthy 
practically insists on and exemplifies the immense importance of the 
Catholic theology of the Church for the right understanding and ex- 
position of Sacred Scripture. 

It is also a gratification to find that he has abundantly qualified 
himself for the work of a commentator by an extensive acquaint- 
ance with Protestant writers. In all that relates to the antiqua- 
rianism of the subject, in the largest sense of the word, these authors 
have done immense service to Biblical literature. They have left but 
little more to be done as to illustrations from classical authors, his- 
torical questions incidentally connected with scriptural statements, 
geography, chronology, and the like; and if their labours have been 
in many cases based upon the previous works of Catholic writers, it 
must also be frankly acknowledged that they have made.us their 
debtors as well as their creditors, Lastly, Dr. M‘Carthy, as we 
have already said, argues manfully and earnestly as to the great 
importance of the study of philology, in which our own days. have 
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witnessed so marked an amount of progress. “I am convinced,” 
he says, “that the unwearied study of the Greek language, and of 
those critical canons which are falsely said to owe their existence to 
modern scholarship, and the strictest application of them, serve in 
nearly every case to bring out more forcibly and clearly the true 
meaning of God’s word in all its beauty and consistency. I cannot 
see why the same rigorous rules of case, tense, construction, deriva- 
tion, usage—in short, the same lexical and grammatical aids that 
avail the classical student in a right understanding of Plato and 
Thucydides, may not, making due allowance for difference of Attic 
and Hellenic idioms, be of use also in interpreting St. John and 
St. Paul” (p. viii.). We fear that this protest—which reads like a 
simple truism—is not altogether unneeded. There can be no doubt 
that the Greek language is more thoroughly understood in our own 
century than in the three that preceded it, in which all scholars, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, allowed themselves certain liberties 
in the evasion of grammatical or lexical difficulties—such as that 
common subterfuge, that one preposition or particle was put for 
another—which are now most justly considered as intolerable. Yet 
the great authority on other matters of some of the commentators 
in whose works these blots are to be found has sometimes made 
their admirers slow to admit their real character, or to think it 
worth while to acquire any more deep acquaintance with the delica- 
cies of Greek philology than was possessed by them. 

The work of which Dr. M‘Carthy has now published the first 
instalment is meant to furnish a critical and explanatory commen- 
tary on the Epistles and Gospels throughout the year. The present 
part begins with the Epistles, and ranges from Advent Sunday to 
the Sunday before Pentecost. The Greek text used is that of the 
Vatican Codex, as edited by Cardinal Mai. The Latin is the Vul- 
gate, from Vercellone’s edition of 1861. The Rheims translation 
furnishes the English version. In the present state of criticism, no 
one can find fault with an editor who prefers following simply one of 
the great uncial manuscripts to giving either the well-abused textus 
receptus or a selected text, according to his own judgment, And 
if one single manuscript is to be followed, no one can be placed 
higher, by any fair critic, than the Codex Vaticanus. In fact, the 
German scholar Buttmann has done exactly what Dr. M‘Carthy has 
done. The commentary furnished by our author is very ample, and 
is usually very sound and intelligent. 

We are almost inclined to regret the form into which Dr. 
M‘Carthy has thrown the fruit of his evidently deep studies. 
Perhaps modesty has deterred him from attempting a commentary 
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on the Epistles generally, or on some single Epistle as a whole; or 
perhaps he may have thought that the ground was already fully 
occupied. If this last was the case, we think he is mistaken. It 
must be obvious that the short portions selected by the Church for 
her services on the successive Sundays of the year can hardly be 
treated with advantage in the thoroughly learned and critical manner 
in which they are here handled by Dr. M‘Carthy. They are so 
chosen, it would seem, as insulated passages, for their own sake; and 
they are in beautiful harmony with the other parts of which the 
sacred service is made up. But a critic must deal with them in con- 
nection with their context, and must often consider carefully the 
place which they occupy in the general argument. Dr. M‘Carthy 
has to supply this thread of connection at the beginning of his 
commentary ; but his readers can hardly be expected to have the 
rest of the Epistle sufficiently present to their minds to follow him 
completely. Critically speaking, the Epistles of St. Paul and the 
other Apostles suffer very much when they are studied piecemeal. 


Practical Geology.* 


GeoLoey is one of those branches of knowledge which are gra- 
dually forcing themselves into a recognised place among the essential 
parts of a liberal education; and certainly there cannot be the slight- 
est doubt as to its practical importance. Some of its own votaries 
must take a fair share of any blame that may have to be distributed 
in consequence of the opposition with which the science has some- 
times been met. They have not only thrown an air of difficulty 
over their subject by the adoption of a thoroughly barbarous system 
of nomenclature, and made even its certain conclusions appear ques- 
tionable by the rapidity with which theory after theory has succeeded 
one another in their favour, to live a short time, and then to be over- 
turned; but they have gained for themselves an evil name among 
reflective men by the shallowness of their arguments and the want 
of logical precision in their conclusions, as well as for a certain ill- 
disguised recklessness in assailing truths. which seem to other men 


* The Applications of Geology to the Agts and Manufactures. Being 
six Lectures on Practical Geology, delivered before the Society of Arts as a 
part of the “Cantor” Series of Lectures for 1865. By Professor D, T. 
Ansted, M.A., F.R.S, London, 1866. 
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to rest upon authority more than human. But these faults have not 
been universal among geologists, nor have they been confined to 
them among the followers of modern science. There have been 
many calm and eminently cautious reasoners among them; nor 
can it be doubted that even the recklessness of conjecture which 
has disfigured many of the professors of this science has sometimes 
resulted incidentally in good, by the rapid explosion of theories 
founded upon insufficient grounds, while the real progress of the 
science has hardly been impeded by them. 

Professor Ansted’s name is far too well known not to secure 
respect and confidence for any work that he may put forward on 
geological subjects. It appears that Dr. Cantor, of the Indian 
Medical Service, left, a few years ago, a part of his estate to the 
Society of Arts; which has been applied by them to the foundation 
of courses of lectures on the application of science to the arts. 
The little volume before us contains, in a somewhat expanded form, 
a set of these lectures, delivered in the course of the last year. 
It is perfectly crammed with information of great interest; and its 
style is as clear and simple as the subject allows. At the same 
time, it can hardly be called a “popular sketch ;” it presupposes, 
in fact, a considerable amount of knowledge which is not yet quite 
popular. The attempt to embrace so wide a field in so small a com- 
pass—for there are but six lectures, though they are by no means 
short—has, perhaps, to some extent overtasked the author, who 
might have done better to expand his matier still more than he has 
done. This, however, is the only fault that can be found with the 
book, except the inexplicable omission of a good index. A book of 
this kind wants an index more than any other. 

The first lecture—on “ Agricultural Geology”—gives us an account 
of the formation of soils, their component parts, the conditions of their 
fertility, with very useful hints about mineral manure and drainage. 
The second—on “ Springs and Water-supply”—is an admirable sum- 
mary of the whole subject, as to which geologists may well claim 
that an acquaintance with their science is essential, Nothing is more 
important to the health and comfort of the population of our large 
towns than a constant and ample supply of pure water; and we need 
hardly say how much remains to be done in this respect even for 
London. Professor Ansted’s lucid lecture will at all events supply 
any one who reads it with a clear idea where water is to be got, and 
how to get it. He seems to favour, for large cities, the plan of col- 
lecting the rainfall of a large acreage at a distance into reservoirs, 
and then bringing it in pipes to the places to be supplied. He men- 
tions with evident favour the scheme proposed some time ago for 
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supplying London from Bala Lake, in North Wales, notwithstand- 
ing the great expense which would have to be incurred for the trans- 
port of the water. The remaining lectures deal with minerals, ac- 
cording to the various deposits from which they are obtained. First 
come the superficial deposits, giving us sands and stream-ores, as to 
which Professor Ansted gives us a very interesting account of the 
different auriferous streams in the world. Then come clays, cements, 
plastery, and artificial stones, of which last Mr. Ransome is the hero. 
But there is hardly one of these subjects which would not be better 
handled at greater length. The stratified deposits yield us stone 
used in construction, fuller’s-earth, salt, and bituminous shales. We 
have here a very interesting account of the capacities of the various 
stones used in building in this country, as well as all that can be 
said as to the causes of decay in stone buildings, and the means of 
their preservation. The same deposits give us also the two great 
foundations of our material prosperity—ironstone and coal; and to 
them Professor Ansted devotes a long and interesting lecture. Lastly, 
he deals with mineral veins, ores, and mining. 

We have said enough to indicate the great amount of practical 
information that is to be found in this little volume. It has, more- 
over, the accidental merit of being, as far as we are aware, the only 
popular book on the very important subject of which it treats. We 
trust to see it become a handbook with a very wide circulation; 
protesting again, as in duty bound, that every such book is alto- 
gether incomplete in itself without a copious index. 
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The Windech Family.. 


Cuarter VIII. 
THE “ SOVEREIGN PEOPLE.” 


Tue revolutionary mine which exploded in Paris in the February of 
1848 set on fire many others which were ready filled with com- 
bustible materials. Florentin was wild with excitement; the era 
of liberty had begun; democracy would soon break the fetters of 
Europe, and liberate humanity from all unnatural restraints. He 
knew, through the secret societies of which he was a member, that 
the revolution was organised throughout Europe; he must therefore 
devote himself to the liberation of the fatherland, however strongly 
he might be drawn to Paris, the great Babylon of the movement, or 
to Rome, to attack that citadel of priestly tyranny. He abandoned 
Wurzburg and his studies; not a thought of Windeck weighed on 
his heart; why should it? 

These startling political events had hastened the return of the 
family; and poor Baroness Isabella, who passed her days in a 
state of chronic terror, trembled at the sight of the banner which, 
as usual when the Count was at Windeck, waved over its towers. 
And, to make matters worse, the Windeck colours were the black- 
and-gold of Austria. She entreated her brother-in-law, with tears 
in her eyes, to have the dreadful thing taken down; but the Count 
replied indignantly that no republican insolence should alter the 
custom of the house. Uriel and Orest had entered the Austrian 
service, as soon as it became clear what turn things were taking; 
the former took his resolution at once; and Orest actually bade 
adieu to the delights of the Berlin opera and ballet to go with his 
brother to Lombardy. He had written to ask Florentin to meet 
him at Windeck, and tell him his plans; but no answer came. 
Then Orest went to Wurzburg to make inquiries of Hyacinth, who 
was there studying theology. But Florentin had vanished, no one 


knew whither. 
“ So I have nurtured a revolutionary basilisk in my house,” said 


the Count. 

“ Thank God,” said Levin, “that it is only one out of four !” 

“ And that one not a Windeck,” added Damian. 

Ernest was a guest at the Castle at this time; the Count had 
invited him to finish the portrait there ; and Ernest willingly agreed. 
He liked all the family; and for Regina he had a feeling of affec- 
tionate veneration; so he was regularly installed in a little studio 
which the Baroness had prepared for him. The Count, a thorough 
grand seigneur in his notions of hospitality, was always glad to 
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entertain guests; and, at this anxious time, Ernest’s cheerful tone 
of mind was a real refreshment; while the Baroness saw an addi- 
tional defender in every male inmate. Regina and Corona were 
brave with the fearlessness of youth and of childlike trust in God. 

One evening Levin proposed a walk to meet the Count, who had 
driven to the estate where his brother Gratian used to live. The 
Baroness was not of the party. The girls made Ernest tell them 
about his travels: Regina wondered whether there was any spot of 
earth beautiful enough to make one forget to long for Heaven. 
Corona was sure that there was no more beautiful spot to be found 
than her dear Windeck. 

“ And yet, little Countess,” answered Ernest, “ I must say that 
the coasts of the south, clothed with cactus, aloe, and myrtle, and 
mirrored in the brilliant sea, or the granite rocks and glaciers of 
the Alps, are grander and more picturesque than the little Maine 
with the offshoots of the Odenwald and Spessart. But, after all, you 
are not far wrong; for the elements of beauty are the same every 
where, and the wisdom and power of the Creator are to be found in 
all His works.” 

“There, then, I am justified in my predilection for Windeck !” 

She kept going backwards and forwards from one to another, 
after the manner of children; all of a sudden she screamed out, for 
she saw a stone whirling through the air, and the next moment 
Levin fell, murmuring, “ Jesus— Mary.” They thought he was 
dead, and knelt round him in unspeakable horror and grief. The 
blood streamed from the wound on his temple; Regina stanched it 
with her handkerchief, while Corona supported his head. Ernest 
longed to search for the assailant; but it was growing dusk, and 
how could he leave those girls alone ?” 

“ What shall we do?” sobbed the little one. 

“We must wait for my father,” said Regina; “he cannot be long 
now.” 

Then Levin opened his eyes, saying, “It is nothing, dear chil- 
dren; you must bind it up the best way you can, and then we will go 
home.” And he really did get up; but what relief it was when the 
sound of wheels was heard ! 

When they all reached Windeck startling news awaited them; 
though the sight of the wounded Levin made those at the Castle 
forget every thing else for the moment. A messenger from Stam- 
berg had brought a few lines from the Baron, saying that the old 
Baroness had had a stroke; and Count Damian had to start im- 
mediately. Levin’s wound was severe, but not dangerous if fever did 
not come on. So he said cheerfully, “‘ Now you see there is no cause 
for anxiety; it is just a prick from our Lord’s crown of thorns.” 

No sooner was the Count off, than the banner came down, and with 
it a stone was taken from the Baroness Isabella’s heart. Late in the 
evening, Regina’s maid, Bridget, came in, saying there was a report 
that a mob was on its way to demand arms from the Count. Ernest 
went to the antechamber of Levin’s room, and beckoned to Regina. 
She said to her maid, “ Do not be afraid; we are in God’s hand, I 
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will speak to the men who brought the news.” It was more easily 
said than done. The servants were all talking together in the hall, 
advising measures of defence—the doors should be barricaded, the 
shutters put up, all the plate and valuables sent to Engelberg, and 
all the arms put out in the court, so that there might be no pretence 
for breaking into the castle. 

“ What cowardice!” cried Regina ; “let every thing remain just 
as usual; and if they come to make any demands, call me.” 

“ Regina,” said her aunt, “God knows to what insults you 
would expose yourself; I will never allow it.” 

“ Dear aunt, I am the eldest daughter of the house, and I must 
take my father’s place. I am doing my duty; and no one will think 
of insulting me.” 

“ Child, child, kings and rulers have given way before these re- 
presentatives of the sovereign people, and will you venture to refuse 
them a few arms?” 

“Tf the kings and rulers let the sovereign people force their 
arsenals, that is their affair: but it has nothing to do with us. Be- 
sides, I consider we belong to the sovereign people as much as any 
blouse-wearer among them.” 

Then she turned to the servants : 

“Get some torches ready to light when we give audience to these 
gentlemen of the blouse, if they should come.” 

“Q, they will come,” wailed the Baroness; “they will take ad- 
vantage of your father’s absence.” 

“ Do they know that, then?” 

“ Of course: I had the flag taken down.” 

Regina could not help smiling; then she said : 

“Mind you call me in good time; for I don’t want the sovereign 
people in the hall: I will speak to them outside.” 

She went next to her father’s apartments, through the study and 


.the bedroom, to a very tastefully arranged little arsenal, panelled in 


oak, and decorated with all manner of arms arranged as trophies. 
Many of them were very ancient and curious, collected with great 
trouble and expense. It was the Count’s hobby, and still more so 
that of the young men. Regina locked the door, took out the key, 
and going back into the drawing-room said : 

“ Now the gold-fish in the fountain will have an iron companion.” 

The Baroness looked at her in mute astonishment, and as she 
stepped out on the terrace, Ernest asked, “ What is she going todo?” 

“To throw the key of the gun-room into the fountain,” she an- 
swered. “Did you ever hear of such courage in a young girl?” 

“Countess Regina hears every day in the Holy Mass, Adju- 
torium nostrum in nomine Domini,” said Ernest: “she is coura- 
geous, because she believes what she hears: take courage yourself, 

ness.” 

“Now,” said Regina, as she came in, “I am going to uncle 
Levin : “if I am called away, take my place, please, Herr Ernest, and 
do not let him suspect any thing. What a blessing his rooms look 
towards the garden |” 
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“No,” said the Baroness; “I will go to him: Herr Ernest must 
be with you.” 

“Then be very careful, dear aunt, not to alarm him.” 

She went to the chapel then; and when she left it, it was nearly 
dark, and a heavy storm threatened in the west. As she came into 
the hall, a servant met her, saying the men were in the court asking 
for the Count or some one in the castle. 

“Very well; I will go on the steps and speak to them. Now, 
dear aunt, go to uncle Levin.” , But both the Baroness and Corona 
clung to her, and would not let her stir. ‘ Let us go into the chapel, 
then,” she said. 

But directly her aunt and sister had entered, she turned quickly 
round, and fastened the door on the outside. In the hall Bridget 
threw a mantle round her, and she went out and remained standing 
on the top step, while a party of about fifteen men advanced towards 
her. 

She said, “‘ You asked to speak to my father: he is not at home. 
What is it you want with him?” 

“We are going to Holstein,” said one; “ And to Baden,” cried 
another: “ No, to Holstein.” 

“ Pray do not make any noise,” she said, “ and tell me as quickly 
as possible what you want with my father. We have a sick person 
in the house, who must not be disturbed.” 

“ We are going to fight for the liberty of Germany, and we re- 
quire arms ; we know there is a regular depot of them here, and they 
can be used in no better cause.” 

“You are mistaken; my father has only fowling-pieces, and some 
curious old arms, quite unfit for purposes of war.” 

‘“‘ Ah! the chase will soon be free for all to follow; so he will not. 
want his guns any more; we will use them better.” 

“‘T am sorry I must refuse you: I have no right to dispose of my 
father’s property: you must see that I have not. I cannot give 
what is not mine.” 

“ You need not; you can lend them.” 

“T have no right to do that either.” 

“ Then we will take them !” 

“ But you have no right to do that,” said Regina, in the same 
quiet tone. “So, as you see, I cannot grant your request, and as it 
is late, and a storm is coming on, and our invalid wants me ” 

“QO, the old priest !” 

“‘ How do you know that I spoke of my uncle?” 

“ We shall return in a day or so,” said the spokesman, hurriedly ; 
“and we shall rely on the defenders of liberty being provided with 
what is needful.” 

“ God be with you!” said Regina. And they went away singing 
“ Sea-girt Schleswig- Holstein.” 

If Ernest had been there, he would have seen a very striking 
tableau vivant. The light streamed from the windows and the open 
hall-door on the groups of men, falling on one figure here and another 
there, but leaving the whole a dark shapeless mass. Regina stood 
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opposite to them on the top step of the broad flight, and the torches 
which the servants held showed her clearly in her white dress and 
blue mantle. She waited till the hoarse voices had died away in the 
distance, and then hastening to the chapel, she knelt one moment 
before the Tabernacle, nodded to the poor terrified Baroness, and 
ran up the staircase, and through her room to uncle Levin, with 
whom she found Ernest and Corona. She knelt by the bed, and 
kissed his hand ; very tenderly he laid it on her graceful head, saying, 
“ See how God’s dear Mother loves you.” 

“The sovereign people, Countess, do not tread quite so lightly 
as you,” Ernest explained; “and as your uncle heard them and was 
uneasy, I thought it best to say what was going on: so you must 
thank me for the ‘Salve Regina’ he has been saying for you.” 

“ And where have you been, my pet?” And she caressed her 
little sister, who was clinging to her neck. 

“ Why, I ran out of the chapel into your room; and Bridget and 
I saw every thing.” 

“ Yes,” said Ernest drily, “ but for the little Countess’s curiosity 
she might have relieved me at my post: then I could have gone to 
Countess Regina.” 

“ Well, Herr Ernest,” said Corona, in an injured whisper, “aunt 
Isabella might have come.” 

“©, poor aunt Isabella!” cried Regina; “ I must bring her here; 
she will not be easy till she sees us all together.” 

When she was gone, Ernest said to Corona, “ Your sister is a 
pearl of price, little Countess.” 

“ Yes, and just imagine! she wants to be a nun.” 

“ Does she?” he cried, joyfully : “that is right; she looks like it.” 

“ But papa won't let her, and we none of us want her to go,” 
said the child; “so it will come to nothing.” 

“Tt will come to whatever is the will of God,” answered Ernest ; 
and Levin added, “ Amen.” 

Next morning, when Bridget was brushing Regina’s hair, she 
declared that she had recognised Florentin among the mob of the 
preceding evening. It was startling news, and Regina’s heart sank, 
although she tried not to believe it, and told her maid she must be 
mistaken. But Bridget was right; Florentin was there. 


Cuarter IX. 
THREE YEARS AFTER. 


Trex years always bring some changes; but three years after a 
revolution bring them in crowds. A very crushing blow had fallen 
on the Miranes family. The rich banker was ruined, with hundreds 
more, in that year of catastrophes, political and financial. It was said 
that the family went to Brazil ; but all that was certain was, that when 
Ernest had gone as usual to give Judith her lesson, the day after the 
tableaux vivants, she was quite composed, and spoke of the late events 
in Paris as coolly as of the weather. Two days later she sent back 
a picture which he had lent her, with a note, enclosing what was 
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owing to him, and a few lines saying that she and her mother were 
going to travel for some months. When he called to take leave, 
they were gone: soon after, the banker’s ruin had become universally 
known. As to the Windeck family, Regina’s beauty had gained in 
interest from the touch of melancholy which is the result of hope 
deferred in a nature like hers, which never complains and is never 
irritable. Corona had grown a very lovely creature, with the most 
wonderful eyes imaginable, so deep and dark and wistfuk The Count 
adored his beautiful child, and indeed she was the darling of the 
house. Uriel had left the army, at the close of the war in Lom- 
bardy, and had reéntered the diplomatic career. The times, with 
their confusion and perplexity, had deepened the gravity of his 
earnest nature, and he resolved no longer to dream away his life as 
he had done. He went to London, Vienna, Florence; returning 
from time to time to Windeck, and showing to all that his heart, his 
whole future were bound up in Regina; but he never distressed her 
by speaking of his love in all these three years ; and she was deeply 
touched by this unselfish forbearance, in spite of which their position 
was full of embarrassment and pain. Just before he left Windeck 
he met her accidentally on the terrace; she joined him, and said 
gently, in her sweet serious way, “ Uriel, you know you may trust 
me, and believe all that I say; dear Uriel, do not wait.” 

His voice was gentle and serious as her own, as he answered : 

“ Regina, you are not so patient as I am; we are not yet half 
through the ten years.” 

She closed her eyes for an instant, with an expression of intense 
suffering ; then she said, “ God’s will be done!” 

“ Ts it not yet clear to you ?” he asked. 

“To me it is, perfectly,” she answered ; “ but not to you;” then 
she added with a sad smile, “ what a pity that we are both so obsti- 
nate, and what a blessing that God will settle things His own way 
without consulting us !” 

It will be remembered that Count Damian had been summoned 
to Stamberg by his mother’s illness. After all, her husband died 
the first; the Baroness soon after falling ill of a slow and painful 
disease. Regina begged so hard to go and nurse her grandmother 
that the Count could not refuse her. He would have parted with 
her still more unwillingly had not Corona been now able to take 
her sister’s place in riding or playing billiards, at the piano and at 
the tea-table. Little did he guess what it cost her to leave the 
chapel and all the unspeakable consolations which flow into the 
faithful soul from the Presence of the Blessed Sacrament. 

He said to Levin: “It is quite curious, that girl’s fancy for 
making sacrifices. I have my doubts about her poor grandmamma’s 
appreciating this one.” 

“So have I; but it is all the better for Regina. There are 
still, you see, some souls in the world who choose, as St. Catherine 
of Siena did, when our Lord offered her a crown of flowers and one 
of thorns. By God’s grace Regina is one of them.” 

“ Ah, it must be that; and your example, dear uncle, I am sure,” 
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said the Count naively; “I have done nothing to set her imitating 
the saints.” 

“ And,” said Levin, “it proves how she holds to her vocation 
and her vow.” 

“ Dear me,” said the Count nervously, “she has never alluded to 
the subject; so I thought the idea was gradually dying out.” 

“ My dear Damian, do you know her character so little? and so 
little of the working of God’s grace? I know she says nothing ; 
why should she? she has said, once for all, what there is to say. 
I believe Regina’s first love will be her last, and her only one.” 

“ What a thing it is!” groaned the Count; “and to say the 
truth, I believe you are right, though I try not to believe it. How 
her face lighted up when some one spoke of the Convent of Him- 
melspforten. When she looks like that, I know she feels glad at 
heart. No doubt she hopes to enter Heaven through ‘ Heaven’s 
gates’* as a Carmelite.” 

“T am very glad,” said Levin, “that you are getting accus- 
tomed to the thought.” 

“T would give in at once, if only Uriel would fall in love with 
Corona instead of Regina; but unfortunately he is not inconstant.” 

“ You are certainly very unfortunate in your children,” said 
Levin laughing. 

The old Baroness made Regina more welcome than was antici- 
pated—not for love’s sake, but because she soon saw that her grand- 
daughter was quite able to transact her business, keep her accounts, 
and write her letters. Regina did it all cheerfully —seeing the 
will of God in it—as she did in every duty that lay before her; 
and when the Count came from time to time to Stamberg, her 
grandmother was warm (for her) in her praise. But if Regina 
hoped through her love and submission to turn the Baroness’s heart 
to the Source of all love, she was mistaken. She had always con- 
tented herself with a cold knowledge of what she thought Christi- 


-anity; and her life had always been virtuous, as the world under- 


stands the word. Perhaps St. Gregory of Nyssa, who defines virtue 
as “ the practical love of God,” would have rated that of the Baroness 
less highly. But she knew nothing of the saints; her favourite 
authors were Herder and Jean Paul. She died, at last, in Regina’s 
arms; and if she had not held the crucifix before her failing eyes, 
and said the prayers for the dying beside her, it might have been 
the deathbed of a heathen. 

Great was the astonishment of the Count at his mother’s will; 
it was made in favour of Uriel, not Orest; why, no one knew. The 
Baroness died in the spring of 1851, and in the summer the Count 
went with his daughters to England. All Europe made a pilgrimage 
that year to the Crystal Temple of the Goddess of Industry in Hyde 
Park. Orest was wonderfully startled by his grandmother’s will at 
first, and wonderfully composed almost immediately afterwards. It 
was a great surprise, to be sure, and not an agreeable one, after 


* Himmelspforten means “ Heaven’s gates,” 
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having looked forward all his life to being the owner of Stamberg ; 
but it was settled now, and there was an end of it. He was the 
same Orest as ever—easy-going, pleasure-seeking, superficial, and 
self-absorbed. He cared for nothing, considered nothing beyond the 
enjoyment of the moment; and he did not even know how every high 
and noble quality of head and heart must run to waste and go to 
ruin in such a life. He was a splendid soldier; in the campaigns 
in Lombardy and Hungary he had distinguished himself in every 
way; always alert, always punctual, brave in battle, fearless in 
danger, he was liked by his superior officers, idolised by his men. 
It was Orest’s bright side. A soldier’s life was his element; there 
he knew no ennui; there he could be self-denying, magnanimous 
even; but out of it he was incapable of the smallest self-sacrifice or 
the easiest self-conquest. When the campaign was over, his regi- 
ment was stationed at Milan; that suited him exactly ; a splendid 
opera, first-rate corps de ballet, and the Tyrolese Alps quite near 
enough to get leave in summer to shoot chamois. What more 
could a fellow want? Money, of course; and hitherto Count Da- 
mian had supplied him liberally ; no doubt Uriel would do the same 
now ; and if so, what on earth did he want with a dreary place in the 
Odenwald ? He came to meet Uriel at Windeck, before the latter 
settled at Stamberg. If only he had the prospect of seeing Regina 
its mistress, Uriel would have been very happy. A country life, 
with its quiet occupations and round of duties, suited him. He 
settled matters easily enough with Orest, only begging him not to 
exceed the very liberal sum agreed upon; and Orest, who found 
nothing easier than making a promise, gave it readily. 

He accompanied his uncle and cousins to London: and one day, 
in the Crystal Palace, as they were approaching the part where laces 
were exhibited, he suddenly left them and joined two very elegantly- 
dressed women who were admiring these costly fabrics. The voice 
of one of them seemed familiar to Regina, as she said, in answer to 
some remark of Orest’s, ““ We are too new in London to be able to 
like these tremendous crushes.” And she was passing on; but 
Orest kept at her side; and Regina whispered to her father : 

“Tt is that beautiful Judith Miranes, and her mother.” 

“Why, I thought they were in Brazil. And how did Orest get 
to know her? He must tell us all about it.” 

He only reappeared in time for a ride which had been settled; 
and then, in answer to the Count’s question, where he had met the 
fair Jewess ? he answered, “‘ Where you may meet her any day— 
at the Italian Opera, where she is prima donna.” And he took up 
the paper, and showed Regina the announcement of her appearance 
in the part of Desdemona. 

“Well,” said the Count, “I will go for once. What do you 
all say?” 

Regina declined ; Corona begged Orest to tell her the story of 
Othello; then she said it was too horrible—she should stay at home. 

By and by Orest asked them to guess whom he had met since 
the morning? but they voted it too much trouble; so he had to tell. 
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when I saw a face I recognised instantly. He knew me too, and 
tried to lose himself in the crowd. However, I was too sharp for 
him, and caught him by the arm. It was Florentin.” 

“Well, is he sick of his republican mania, and has he found his 
senses again? How does he talk now?” 

“ Worse than ever. I made him give an account of himself. He 
said, when ‘the cause’ was lost in Germany, he made his way to 
Rome. That was splendid, of course! The Pope a fugitive, and 
Mazzini in full force! But, dreadful to relate, in spite of Mazzini 
&§ and his assassinations, &c., even there things were not quite ripe 
: for the Red Republic; so he tried America next.” 
og “T wish he had stayed there,” said Baroness Isabella. “I hope 
oe you will never receive him again.” 

o- “Did he actually confess all this—Mazzini and the rest of it?” 
asked the Count. 

“ Confess! Certainly not. He gloried in these acts of republican 
heroism, this devotion to liberty, this hatred to the Church.” 

“ And how did he like America?” 

“ Not at all. I asked him if he could not get on there as a phy- 
sician ; but he said no, nothing prospered there but trade and specu- 
lation. And England pleases him very little better. However, here 
he is, waiting his time, which he vows will come.” 

“ And didn’t he ask after papa and uncle Levin?” said Corona. 

“To be sure—after every body. I told him uncle Levin was as 
great a saint, papa as great an aristocrat, Hyacinth as great an Ultra- 
montane, Uriel as thorough a gentleman, and you ladies as pious, as 
ever. ‘Ah, yes,’ he said, ‘you are regular Windecks; you are not 

’ the sort of persons for the coming era; our roads lie apart.’” 

“ And those are all the thanks Florentin Hauptmann has for the 
house of Windeck,” said the Count. “ Well, how did you part?” 

“ He wrote his address in my pocket-book, and I gave him a 
hundred-pound note.” 

“ T think you are crazy, Orest !” 

» “My dear uncle, he saved my life; that leaves me always in his 
debt. It is not the way of our house to be stingy over a couple of 
den.” 

“TI beg to say,” growled the Count, “that what you gave him 
comes to 1,200 gulden.” 

“ Think of that!” cried Orest, with naive astonishment; “ that is 
a lot of money. But there, it’s done now. I will call on him to- 

! morrow ; let us see where he puts up.” 
He looked through every leaf of his pocket-book : no address was 
to be found. 
“Look at that now! Instead of writing the address, he has 
quietly torn out a leaf! Well, it can’t be helped. Now, Queen and 
Crown!” he went on, playing on the names of his cousins, “ come 
for a ride; it will be charming in Hyde Park.” 


| “T had just taken La Giuditta and her mother to their carriage, 
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CuapTer X. 
THE NIGHTINGALE OF CINTRA. 


Tat evening crowds filled the opera-house, to see and hear “ La 
Giuditta” as Desdemona. It was a regular triumph. The gentlemen 
applauded, the ladies were in tears. Since Pasta and Malibran, such 
a voice had never been heard. It was a golden voice; so full, and 
rich, and pure. Sontag’s and Jenny Lind’s were silver ones at best, 
in comparison. It was reported that she had said that the character 
of Desdemona made her think of the scent of orange-blossoms in an 
Italian night: so much warmth and so much tenderness. And to- 
night, when Judith appeared, the stage was covered with a shower of 
orange-blossoms; and her quiet dignified composure only heightened 
the general enthusiasm. Poor Judith! she was not easily excited or 
pleased; the reverse of fortune which had befallen her did not tend 
to make the world very bright to her. Her father had been quite 
crushed by it. At sixty years of age he could not begin over again to 
make a fortune. Madame Miranes was an exception to most of the 
daughters of her people: she knew nothing of business, retrenchment, 
or management. She had done nothing all her life but spend money; 
and now, instead of helping her husband, she made things worse. 
Judith stood between her parents, ready to help and to comfort. The 
loss of their fortune and social position did not touch her personally 
very deeply. They went to Bordeaux, where Madame Miranes had 
two brothers in prosperous circumstances, who, with a readiness to 
help not always found in Christian families, offered their brother-in- 
law the means of entering a house with whom they had relations in 
Lisbon. But fortune seemed to have deserted him. This house did 
not flourish; he grew more feeble and sickly; his wife more de- 
pressed and helpless. Judith suffered for them. For herself, she 
could have been happy there, in the little villa among the citron- 
groves of Cintra; but the melancholy of her parents gradually in- 
fected her. She was a loving and dutiful child, and she longed to 
be able to restore to them the comforts and luxuries of former days. 
But what could she do? A relation of her father’s touched at 
Lisbon, on his way from Cadiz to Mexico. He saw Judith, and 
proposed for her at once. He was immensely rich, and Judith’s 
refusal took her parents by surprise. They represented all the ad- 
vantages of the marriage, the luxurious life she would lead in 
Mexico. They said it was her duty to consider her parents; but 
it was all in vain. The poor girl wept bitterly, but she persisted in 
her refusal. The suitor sailed, and her life was more painful than 
ever.. But what could she do? She had never known what love 
was ; and till she did, she would not marry. Indeed it was very 
unlikely altogether; for if she ever loved, it would be to gain happi- 
ness; and Ernest had once said that no human being could make 
another entirely happy: and love had made her sister unhappy: she 
never forgot that. 
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One day, her mother, who liked finding out that she had fellow- 
sufferers, told Judith how Sontag, after having left the stage so 
many years, and lived in the best society, had returned to her former 
career to make a fortune for her children. ‘I would do the same, 
if I had the talent,” she said. It flashed like lightning through 
Judith’s mind—“ Perhaps J have!” But she said nothing. She 
might be mistaken; and it would not do to disappoint her mother. 
There was an excellent academy of music in Lisbon, and Judith 
applied to the director of it, at first merely for instruction. After 
that, all went on easily, and Judith Miranes became in due time 
“the nightingale of Cintra,” la Giuditta, and prima donna. So she 
lived the life of a féted actress. She was admired, envied, surrounded 
by professional cabals, by homage and flattery—a brilliant, worthless, 
empty life, all froth and glitter, perhaps the most perilous life that 
can be, because it awakens every evil inclination of the heart. The 
one aim of such a life is—to please men. And this was now Judith’s 
métier. She had to study the look, the tone, the attitude, which must 
set in motion the electric chain of applause. Even the turn of her 
head, the folds of her dress, must be planned so as to produce an 
effect. But as she really had talent of a high order, all this was no 
trouble to her. It was very different with the admiration she ex- 
cited off the stage—that was simply wearisome to her. Judith was 
too proud a woman to be a vain one, and she thought of her art, not 
of herself. Some called this indifference coquetry ; others maintained 
that an unhappy affaire de ceur was the cause of it. “She never 
altered her manner, never spoke of the circumstances which had in- 
duced her to go on the stage. She lived with her parents, and never 
appeared in public without her mother. She went from Lisbon to 
America, where her father died; and now, when half Europe flocked 
to London in this year of the great Exhibition, the nightingale of 
Cintra too flew across the Atlantic, and came with all the prestige 
of her American reputation to England. Once she was persuaded to 
sing at a concert on behalf of some charitable institution, and here 
Regina and Corona heard her sing “ Ombra adorata.” Corona 
could not keep back her tears, and told Orest she envied him for 
knowing her so well. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “she is wonderfully interesting.” 

“ And what a soul she must have to sing with that heavenly ex- 
pression !” 

“Q, what a child you are! That is all a question of art.” 

He visited Judith frequently. Once, when by good fortune he 
found her alone with her mother, she greeted him with a liveliness 
very rare with her. 

“Count Orest, 1am glad. Congratulate me! I am going to 
leave this foggy atmosphere, and to visit the land of music. I am 
going to Milan, to sing at La Scala.” 

“Then I congratulate myself, first of all; for I live in Milan. 
But are you so seldom glad, that one must congratulate you on being 
so now ?” 

“T should not think gladness is a very common thing with any 
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one, except children,” she answered. “I know it is not so with me; 
and when I begin to think what the word means, I see that my en- 
gagement at La Scala does not really observe the name.” 

“ But why define it at all? It is enough to enjoy it.” 

“ One must feel it first,” said Judith. 

“Now is not my daughter very unreasonable?” said Madame 
Miranes. “ With every material for happiness, she is always melan- 
choly.” 

“ But what does it all come to?” Judith asked. “ Ballast to 
keep the ship afloat !” 

Orest was triumphant. He should see her in Milan, and have 
plenty of opportunities for winning her heart. Of his success he had 
no doubt. “It will take some time, and it will not be easy, I can 
see that,” he reflected; “but she is well worth waiting and striving 
for. All easy conquests lose their charm so quickly, and come to an 
end; but that Judith, with all her coldness and reserve, knows how 
to fix one’s heart!” He had seen and admired her exactly four 
weeks: that was Orest’s idea of fixing the heart! 


Cuapter XI. 
THE DEATH OF A HOPE, 


Ir was a splendid day ; the sun shone from the deep-blue sky, with 
that peculiar golden glow of autumn, on the woods, which were 
dressed in every varied tint, from pale lemon-colour to deep blood- 
red. Here and there a few fir-trees rose, tall and dark, out of this 
golden sea of foliage, whose waves heaved and sank from the slopes 
of the Odenwald to the meadows at its foot. Far away, the ridge of 
the mountains was sharply defined by a black line of pine-woods 
cutting between the blue sky and the changing bronze-colour of the 
forest; and the meadows were completely covered with the amethyst 
urns of the meadow-saffron. In the midst of this billowy sea of wood 
stood Schloss Stamberg in its stately medizval grandeur, like a light- 
house on a rock in the sea. Juliana had kept it in admirable con- 
dition; perhaps she was nearer loving Stamberg than any thing on 
earth; for it was hers altogether and absolutely, and could not op- 

se her will! The whole place had a peculiar and romantic charm. 
t was retired, almost solitary, without being gloomy or dull. 

Hyacinth was spending a part of his vacation here; and both the 
brothers enjoyed a companionship they had not known for years, 
Uriel’s leave never having been at the same time as Hyacinth’s 
vacation. Uriel delighted in his brother, as in a new edition of 
uncle Levin. Hyacinth loved and admired Uriel with all his heart; 
but he was very anxious about him. He saw with what tenacity he 
held to the programme of happiness he had sketched; and if it was 
God’s will that this programme should never be carried out, how 
would Uriel take it? The brothers were sitting in a room over- 
looking the park and the waving woods. They were examining de- 
signs for a chapel which Uriel was going to build, and Hyacinth 
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said, “ But you will get confused with so many plans! The chapel 
would be nearly ready, if you had followed the first one.” 

There was a pause before Uriel replied, “I want Regina to 
choose. They cannot stay away much longer; it is nearly four 
months now. She has such good taste, and she has seen so many 
fine buildings, that I should like her advice; besides, it is for her 
that I shall build.” 

Hyacinth put down the drawing, and laid his hand affectionately 
on his brother’s while he said, “ Build castles for Regina, if you will; 
but the place where God’s Altar will be must be built for God.” 

Uriel passed his hand over his forehead, and replied, “‘ You are 
right, of course; and yet it seems to me that what I do for her is 
done for God, the two ideas are so bound together in my heart.” 

“That is, your heart forgets God, and makes an idol of her; and 
then tries to cheat itself into the belief that this worship of a creature 
is the same as the worship of God.” 

“Q Hyacinth! reasoning coldly, you will always be right in 
these matters; but I can quote St. Augustine on my side, and say, 
‘Give me one who loves, and he will understand me.’ ” 

Hyacinth smiled. 

“That is very artfully said; but he was no more speaking of 
earthly love than when he said, ‘ Love, and do what you will.’” 

“ Well, Hyacinth, when I am once sure of my happiness, you 
shall be satisfied. Joy and gratitude will teach me how to love 
God; but now, in this state of suspense, uncertainty, and longing, I 
am blind and deaf to every thing but the one thing: like a hunter 
on the watch.” 

“ And if you fail of your happiness—what then, Uriel ?” 

“T do not know. All my future is built on Regina; and 
through her I must know unutterable joy or unutterable pain. She 
is not one to be loved and forgotten. Can a man let his dearest 


_ treasure be taken from him with indifference? The more precious it 


is, the more earnestly he will strive to keep it.” 

“ But it is not a question of a treasure being stolen, but of a 
reasonable being, who claims, as you do, to secure her happiness. 
What that happiness is you know; you have known it for four years. 
Her resolution is taken ; is it not cowardly not to take yours ?” 

“ Tt is no cowardice,” cried Uriel passionately. “ But I love her; 
and every one who loves would tell you that he can face any danger, 
any pain bravely, and yet fear this pain worse than death. One does 
not court suffering like that, my brother; one waits till it comes.” 

“ And do you really mean to wait six years here alone at Stam- 
berg, and then see Regina go to the convent? O Uriel, do not 
waste your life, your strength, your youth, in such a hopeless dream. 
Be generous! Give up all claim on Regina; then her father will 
consent to her wish, and she will find peace.” 

“‘ Hyacinth, I have only one answer—I love her. For her and 
with her I will make Stamberg a paradise of all that is good and 
beautiful; without her “ 

“ Well, without her?” asked Hyacinth. 
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“ Without her—the curtain falls,” answered Uriel. 

“ Just now,” Hyacinth said, “ you quoted St. Augustine. These 
are some of his words: ‘ No earthly beauty or joy could ever make 
me happy; they made me tired, but did not give me rest. A happy 
life is one that finds its joy in truth and in Thee, my God; for Thou 
art Eternal Truth.’” 

Uriel answered: “ Augustine had no Regina to love.” 

“ He loved a creature,” said Hyacinth, “as you do; and the 
mother of Adeodatus had that in her which makes great saints out 
of great sinners: she understood self-sacrifice; she left him, and 
spent the rest of her life in penance. He loved her very dearly; 
and yet you see what he says, that his heart knew no rest till it 
rested in God.” 

A long silence followed, which was broken by a servant who an- 
nounced that Count Windeck’s carriage was in sight; and Hyacinth 
saw his brother’s face become perfectly radiant with joy, as he flew 
down stairs. Soon Count Damian’s hearty voice was heard : 

“Here we are, my lad; come to see how Count Stamberg is 
getting on! Now, are we welcome guests or not?” 

Uriel’s face was answer enough. 

“ Poor Prince Uriel! he has lost his speech in his enchanted 
palace,” said Corona slily. 

“The little fairy Corona will soon give it back to me,” he said, 
in the light tone which is so often assumed in moments of deep emo- 
tion to keep the heart from overflowing. 

Regina greeted him with her own affectionate earnestness. How 
beautiful she looked in her slight mourning! The gray-silk dress, 
with the little white bonnet and black lace veil, suited her exactly. 
Her aunt and sister wore the very same dress, but I do not suppose 
Uriel would have believed it. He felt as if she were taking pos- 
session of Stamberg; as if he could never let her leave it; as if all 
uncertainty were over, and the glad fulfilment of his wishes at hand. 
The Count had no notion of all this; but he had an idea that it was 
a good stroke to bring Regina here; that it would be a sort of re- 
hearsal of the day when she would come to Stamberg as a bride. 
She understood both Uriel and her father; and resolved that, before 
this visit was over, she would speak so decidedly that they too 
should understand her. 

Hyacinth went every morning to hear Mass. It was a good 
hour’s walk; and: when Regina begged him to take her with him, 
saying that after Hyacinth was gone she should be limited to Sun- 
day if her father prolonged his stay, he asked her if she could man- 
age the long walk in the chilly morning? 

“Do you suppose I can think the way long from Stamberg to the 
altar, when our Lord comes down from Heaven to it?” 

“ Well, I did not suppose it—I only asked,” he said simply. 

The next morning, on their return, Uriel met them at the door. 

“ O Regina,” he said entreatingly, “‘ why did you not tell me, and 

could have been driven to Mass? Now your father is quite in 
a way about your walking all in the dark and fog, as he says.” 
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“ Never mind, dear Uriel. You know papa; it would have been 
just the same if I had driven in the dark and fog,” she answered, 
smiling. “And to-day I did especially want to go: it is Saint 
Teresa's feast, and I wished to renew my vow before the Blessed 
Sacrament.” 

He turned deadly pale. Then she said, “Come into the park 
with me;” and signing to Hyacinth to go in, she walked silently 
beside Uriel till they reached a sunny open space on a gentle slope, 
where garden-seats were placed under a magnificent oak, for the sake 
of the view. There she sat down, and Uriel followed her example. 

“ Dear Uriel,” and her voice trembled as she began, “ I cannot 
say how grieved I am to be here; but you know my father will 
have his way.” 

He answered gloomily: “Yes, I know that you grudge me 
every joy.” 

“ Not so, dear Uriel; if it lay in my power to give you joy, you 
should have it.” 

“ Empty words,” he answered ; “ you know well that it is in your 
power, and only in yonrs.” 

“ You forget that I am not free.” 

“You can easily be made free.” 

“ But you forget that my heart is bound, and no dispensation 
can set that free.” 

“ Be it so,” he said, with an impatient movement; “I must 
wait.” 

“ And, Uriel, for what?” 

“ You shall not be happy without me,” he exclaimed passion- 
ately, “so long as I can hinder it.” 

“ Uriel, is that generous? OO, do not slander your nature so. 
You do not mean that, but you mean to nourish a vain hope. You 
want me to be faithless, and then to give my faith to you—a poor 


. security for your happiness. You would hardly choose for your wife 


one who had hesitated ten years between you and another man; and 
when it is between God and a man! No, Uriel; let us both be and 
do what we can. All your prospects are changed by this unexpected 
inheritance: here is your place, here will be your round of duties. 
It will be for you to adorn your home with your own virtues, and 
one day with those of a loving pious wife: follow your vocation, and 
let me follow mine. Ah, Uriel, your life might be so beautiful! it 
lies with you.” 

“ My life might be all you say, I know; but only through you, 
only with you, Regina; and I do not understand how you can cling 
so firmly to your love, and bid me forget mine.” 

“ Because in one case it is the love of a creature, in the other of 
the Creator. There are plenty of Reginas; but my Love is the Only 
One.” 

“ You are slandering my nature now, Regina, by supposing that 
I can transfer my affection so lightly, and to some one else, no matter 
who, it seems. Christian benevolence and the love of our neighbour 
are not sufficient for a union which decides irrevocably the happiness 
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of two persons. There must be something more than this; there 
must be that mysterious, inexplicable attraction of the heart which 
we call love, which chooses one out of thousands, out of all the world. 
Tell me, if you will, that it may bring misery instead of happiness. 
I do not deny it; but I maintain that whether the heart learns this 
exclusive love in joy and consolation, or in pain and anguish, it 
makes an impassable gulf between the one and all the world beside. 
I know of course that people marry without any such feeling, and 
get on well enough. Human nature accommodates itself marvel- 
lously to circumstances; and a person may be very contented in 
Kamschatka, when he was not so in the warm sunny south, suppos- 
ing that duty, or a thousand reasons besides, made him go to Kams- 
chatka. But, Regina, that is only saying that people are satisfied 
with many things besides love, and that what makes one person 
happy would never make another so; and as to transferring its affec- 
tions to another, every loving heart rejects the idea: mine, at any 
rate, is wedded to you for time and eternity.” 

She was very pale. 

“No, Uriel, no; that would be folly, perhaps sin.” 

“ And have you alone the right to make a vow, which others call 
folly ?” 

She answered firmly: “ My folly is the folly of the Cross, and 
my will is in accordance with the purposes of God for His creatures, 
while yours is in opposition to them.” 

“ And why should it be impossible to love God and one of His 
creatures?” Uriel cried. “ Believe me, you would have a wider field 
to work for God in, here than in the cloister. You should have a 
hospital, a school, whatever you desire: you should have it, Regina, 
under your own roof. And see, the castle is so large, it could be 
easily arranged; it is only to remove the stables, and throw out a 
wing by the chapel. You have only to say the word, and it shall be 
done.” 

“T believe it, Uriel. Iam sure of it.” And she looked at him 
affectionately. ‘“‘ But if you say that the love in your heart prevents 
you marrying another whom you do not love, how can I give a 
promise to you, with the love that is in mine? Certainly it would 
go ill with the world if one could not,as you say, love God and one 
of His creatures; only you see I am as exclusive in my way as you 
are in yours; and so I just keep to the old story, Solo Dios basta. 
We are come, it seems to me, to a turning-point in your life, and 
that God has led you there to see your way clearly; that is why I 
thought it right to say what I have done, and to tell you that I am 
not to blame for the pain which our being here may cause you.” 

She attempted to rise; but Uriel caught her hand, and said 
passionately, “ Stay! if we are at a turning-point in my life, it can- 
not be reached yet; I cannot be already condemned to darkness. 
You must hear me now.” 

“ And what more have you to say?” she asked. 

He looked at her, and said slowly, “ I love you.” 

She turned her eyes away gently and sorrowfully, and let them 
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rest on the lovely smiling landscape. He too was silent, looking at 
her delicate profile, and graceful noble figure with the morning-glory 
round her, like the nimbus of a saint. 

“T love you,” he went on, “and nothing has any value for me 
except in connection with you. I love you. And now, Regina, go 
your way, and I will go mine.” 

“To God, Uriel ?” 

“ As you understand the words—scarcely.” 

She answered lightly, to hide her pain of heart : 

“ Remember Goethe’s Prometheus: ‘shall I hate life, and fly to 
the desert, because all my flowers have not turned to fruit?’ ” 

“My Goethe mania is over, Regina.” 

“So much the better; you are a step nearer to God; every 
broken idol is an offering to Him. You will one day smile in the 
same way at your Regina mania.” 

“Perhaps so; but it will be a sad day for me; for in loving 
you I love a revelation of holiness; in Goethe it was one of intellect 
and genius; all that is now less than nothing to me. I love you, 
Regina !” 

She rose quickly, and said : 

“Uriel, it is enough; you know all my heart now; I must 
leave your future in God’s hands; but one promise I will make 
solemnly now: I will never come again to Stamberg. Never! if 
I should have twenty years to wait before I reach Mount Carmel, 
Uriel, I will never come again to Stamberg.” 

Uriel too had risen; he looked at the fair sunny scene before 
them one moment, then he said: 

“The curtain falls. Let us go.” 


Cuapter XII. 
FAREWELL ! 


Count Damran sat on the balcony smoking a cigar and reading 
the papers. The téte-d-téte under the oak, which he saw in the dis- 
tance, filled the poor man with an ungrounded satisfaction; so it 
was rather a blow when only Uriel joined him, looking so grave that 
the Count was startled, and asked hastily, “ Have you bad news ?” 

“Hardly news, uncle, at all events. Regina’s determination is 
quite fixed.” 

“‘ Now who would believe it?” asked the Count; “never to say 
a word on the subject—to live in the world like the rest of us, or 
pretty nearly so—and to keep to those convent notions all the while !” 

There was silence for a few minutes; Count Damian puffed on, 
and looked thoughtfully at the little blue clouds of smoke floating 
away; then he said: 

“ Now, my dear boy, listen to me; be reasonable and take my 
advice: do you just give up your fancy, leave off troubling your 
head about Regina, and marry Corona; that will make all straight. 
The little one shall be the heiress, and Regina—if she will have it 
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so—must go to her convent. She is wonderfully pretty, little 
Corona, every one says; and of late, you see, this idea has kept 
coming into my head; only I hoped Regina would come to her 
senses; but as it seems no use thinking about her, take my advice. 
After all, you may get on better with Corona. What do you say?” 

“ That I love the Queen,.and not the Crown.” 

“ Ah, my good fellow, don’t be romantic. "Why, dozens of men 
would think themselves lucky to get the offer.” 

“ As I might, if I did not love Regina.” 

“ Well, but forget Regina; leave off thinking about her; then 
you'll see in a little while you won’t love her; a little while more 
and you will love Corona. Those winning little personages, like 
her, have a way of creeping into one’s heart. God knows how 
I wished you to marry Regina; but don’t let us be such fools as to 
let all our plans fall through because of her wilfulness. Why, I am 
turned fifty; no one would think it, would they now, to look at me? 
—but that’s my age ; and I begin to wish to have some grandchildren 
about me. It ought not all to be for nothing, your getting Stamberg, 
and such a splendid independent position at your age. It really 
looks like the will of God—to speak in poor Regina’s style. Now 
Uriel, my boy, what do you say ?” 

Uriel had been so deep in thought that he had scarcely heard his 
uncle’s long exhortation. The question at its close roused him, and 
he said : 

“ Ay, Corona !” 

“You consent, then? Bravissimo! We shall not have so much 
trouble with the little one; besides, I do not mean to ask her, but 
just to let her know she is lucky enough to be chosen by you. Why 
she might be your wife in a month or so, eh?” 

“My wife? Corona? My dear uncle, you must give me time 
to reflect on all this; it cannot be decided in such a hurry; but you 
must believe that I will do my utmost to meet your wishes. Now 
how do my cigars please you?” 

“ Better than the whole lot of you,” said the Count, shaking his 
head. 


The next few days passed pleasantly enough; for Regina was 
natural and self-possessed as usual, and Uriel had great self-control. 
Only, when the Count spoke of going, an anguish, like the bitterness 
of death, pierced his heart; for he knew that Regina would come no 
more. The last morning came; every one was preparing to start; 
and Regina, dressed for the journey, stood on the balcony looking at 
the waves of the morning mist which lay over all the landscape, cover- 
ing earth and sky with a gray colourless veil, and every now and then 
letting fall one or two cold drops, like heavy tears. It was just one 
of those dull autumn mornings which are so often followed by a fine 
day. “Like life,” she thought; “we walk in the clouds while we 
are here; then comes eternity, with its unclouded sunshine.” 

Uriel stood beside her. “ Regina,”—and the beating of his heart 
lowered his full manly voice to a trembling whisper,—“ will you come 
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back?” She shook her head without speaking or looking at him. 
“ Remember,” he went on, “that this moment decides the future of 
both of us; and God knows how. Remember that it is in your 
power to bring to this place the sweetest, highest happiness that ever 
was given by a woman’s hand—a happiness blessed by God, which 
makes the soul nobler and the heart purer—a happiness bringing 
countless graces with it, and reaching on into the future. Look 
round you, look at me, look into your own heart—then speak ; and 
consider well; for what you now say you will have to answer for in 
eternity.” 

Regina looked straight out before her, and her lips moved slightly; 
then she looked at Uriel, and there was an indescribable union of 
supernatural tenderness and intense pain on her sweet face, as she 
said, “ Solo Dios basta.” But such a look of anguish convulsed 
Uriel’s features, that she pressed her folded hands passionately 
against her heart, and cried: “O my God! change his suffering into 

, and these earthly thorns into heavenly roses !” 

At that moment the Count, the Baroness, Hyacitth, and Corona 
came out on the balcony, and her father said to Regina: 

“ Are you bidding farewell to Stamberg ?” 

“No, dear father; to Uriel,” she answered calmly. 

Hyacinth went quickly to his brother, and laid his arm affec- 
tionately on his shoulder, saying, “Aw revoir, Uriel, at my first 
Mass.” 

“ Au revoir,” answered Uriel, without knowing what he said. 

The carriage drove up, and away. Uriel stood looking after it, 
then listening to it; and when nothing more could be seen or heard, 
he felt as if he had possessed the whole world, and lost it. 
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The following are some of the 
advantages of this mode of 
Lighting :— 


V. No smoke escaping—th. 
ceiling is not blackened. 
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RICKETS’S 


DESCRIPTION, 


Burner and Gas Pipe 
to supply the same. 


Pipe to carry off the | 
foul air trom the 
burner. | 


CC. Pipe to carry off the | In large rooms, 
heated air of the | Wherethe centre 
light is insuffi- 
icient, Bracket, 
DD. Inlet for cold external | Lichts are used, 
fresh air. the pipes for the 
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chased into the 
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(See Illustration on other side.) . view. 


The arrows show the di- 
rection of the currents of 
air when in operation. 
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MET. -MAKER 


BY ROYAL 
EEN. 


COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GIL 


Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbeys of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


Which, for QUALITY OF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GREAT DURABILITY, will 


ensure universal preference. 


Se 


FOR LADIES’ USE.—For fine neat writing, especially on thick and highly finished papers. Nos. 
1, 173, 303, 604, In Extra-fine Points. 
FOR GENERAL USE.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 
FOR BOLD FREE WRITING.—Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points, 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE, FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan Quill, 
large barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and Broad Points. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING.—No. 263. In Extra-fine and Fine points. No. 810, new Bank Pen. 
No. 262. In Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 840, the Autograph Pen. 
FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES.—The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
Four-hole No. 202 
The Public Pen, No. 292. 
Fai with Bead, No. 404. 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 


TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION 
AT THE 


Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at 96 New Street, Birmingham; 91 John Street, 
New York; and of WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depét, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 


CHLORODYNE. 


CAUTION.—* IN CHANCERY.” 


CE-CHANCELLOR WOOD stated that Dr. J. Cottis BROWNE was un- 

doubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne. Eminent hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. 
J, COLLIS BROWNE was the discoverer of Chlorodyne ; that they prescribe it largely, and mean no other 
than Dr, Browne’s.—See Times, July 13, 1864.—The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using 
wy other than Dk. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 

This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep—relieves pain, calms the system, restores 
he deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body. 

From J, M’Gricor Crort, M.D., M.R.C., Physician, London, late Staff-Surgeon to H.M.F. 

“ After prescribing Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, for the last three years, in severe cases of Neuralgia 
nd Tie Doloreux, I feel that I am in a position to testify to its valuable effects. Really in some cases it acted 
is a charm, when all other means had failed, Without being asked for this report, I must come forward and 
tate my candid opinion that it is a most valuable medicine.” : 

No home should be without it. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}¢., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 11s., by 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C., SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
Observe particularly, none genuine without the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the Governme 
Stamp. 

Ear Russet has graciously favoured J. T. Davenport with the following: “ Extract of a despatch from 
Mr, Webb, H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1864: ‘The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in 
ee Cholera) has been found to be CHLoRoDyYNE, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr. Burke 
{ have saved several lives.’ ” 


*4* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the OxLY remedy yf 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 

The increased demand enables the Proprietors to reduce the price; it is now sold in Bottles, 1s, 14d., 2s. 
4s. 6d., and 11s, 
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-ROBES FOR PRESENTS, 


GUINEAS. 


BABIES HOODS, 
4 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ GLOAKS, 
1 GUMIEA. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 2: GUINEAS 
a 2 
Babies’ Baskets to match, 1 Guinea; : 


| Christening-Caps, 1 Guinea ; 
Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 63. 


| Lace Collars and Sleeves. 
Cambric Handkerchiefs. 


| MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 


White Dressing-Gowns, 1 Guinea;’ 
| Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 
Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 


RIDING 
HABITS 


RIBBED ‘OLOTH, 
53 Guineas, 


| NAPOLEON BLUE, 
74 Guineas. 


RIDING 
HATS 


VEILS, 


1} Guineas. 


LADIES RIDING TROUSERS, 
Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 


Linsey Habits for little girls, 2} Guineas. 
Every thing of the Superior for Thirt irty the House has been 


Celebrated for Thirt 


W.G. TAYLOR, 53 BAKER ST. 


LONDON, W. 


LONDON: ROBSON AND SON, GREAT NORTHERN PRINTING WORBA, PANCRAS ROAD, N.W 
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